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ae in the glories of Autumn, 
Washington is at her best during 
the months of the presidential candidacy, 
when the representatives of the nation 
meet their fate at the hands of the sov- 
ereign voters of the country. On the 
whole, the more I see of Washington, 
the more I am in love with the city. 
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America where the business men are 
to be found peacefully taking the air 
and chatting in the parks. In Chicago and 
New York, it is true, the parks swarm 
with men, but they are the idlers, the 
men who do not want to work; here in 
Washington it is nothing unusual to find 
busy and distinguished men enjoying 








The eques- 
trian statues, 
the handsome 
homes, the 
wide - spread- 
ing parks, all 
have a charm 
peculiarly 
their own that 
one loves to 
linger and 
muse upon. 
There is, 
perhaps, no 
other city in 
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SECRETARY OF STATE JOHN HAY DELIVERING THE 
ADDRESS OF WELCOME ON BEHALF OF THE NATION 
TO THE INTERNATIONAL PEACE CONGRESS, IN 
TREMONT TEMPLE, BOSTON, OCTOBER 3 
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the beauties 
of the parks 
as they might 
their own 
lawns. The 
spirit of na- 
tional owner- 
ship is strong 


Se 2 in the capital 
city. I never 
sit ina park 
in Washing- 
ton without 
feeling that I 
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am looking out on my own property and 
enjoying it minus the trouble of paying 
taxes or running a lawn mower. The 
leaves are already whirling thick about 
the streets, eddying in the breeze; the 
social gaieties have commenced some- 
what earlier than usual. 

In politics everything is being set in 
order for the anxious moment, and the 
diplomatic corps has returned to watch 
for the alarms of war across the sea. 
There was a rush at the executive office 
of President Roosevelt on his return 
from Oyster Bay. Here were senators, 
members of the cabinet, business men, 
judges, bishops and an archbishop—for 
the primate of all England is visiting 
America for the first time in his official 
capacity. The president was ruddy and 
refreshed by his change of air, and 
began his year’s work with characteristic 
vigor. The small anteroom off the main 
office was well filled, and the roses 
bloomed as brightly as ever on Secretary 
Loeb’s desk. Major Loeffler was steadily 
posted at the entrance, reminding one 
of George Washington with a mous- 
tache; and Charles Tharin, the Swiss 
guard, also stood at the door helping to 
usher in the throng. 

During an early morning call from the 
newspaper men, the president freely dis- 
cussed men and affairs. Then an addi- 
tional lot of mail matter arrived, requir- 
ing attention, and Secretary Loeb was 
called to take care of it; he placed the 
‘*hurry up’’ red tags on the most impor- 
tant, and disposed of the whole bundle 
with wonderful dispatch. A quick set- 
tlement of other details, a rapid fire of 
decisive, short letters from the president, 
and then other visitors began to appear. 
The cabinet came first, then the sena- 
tors and congressmen; no sign anywhere 
of the approaching important event--the 
election. At the appointed time, the 
archbishop of Canterbury arrived, in his 
knickerbockers and leggings, and all the 
correct appurtenances of his historic 
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office. It is the first time that America 
has been honored by a visit from this 
dignitary, and just before his entrance 
came Sir Mortimer Durand, attired in 
frock coat and lavender kid gloves, the 
British ambassador and a typical Eng- 
lishman—every word and action empha- 
sized this fact. His absolutely correct 
and very dignified bearing was in curi- 
ous contrast to the archbishop’s some- 
what nautical, rolling gait. I observed 
that Thomas Randolph Davidson had 
deep-set, blue eyes and wore a little 
gold cross that showed up well against 
his black clothes. Bishop Doane of 
Albany was a member of the arch- 
bishop’s party. During the visit of the 
archbishop to the White House the dis- 
tinguished financier, J. Pierpont Mor- 
gan, stayed at the Arlington hotel. Prob- 
ably he thought it hardly prudent to 
make a presidential call at a time when 
an election was so close at hand. He 
probably recalled a previous visit to the 
gentleman who presides at the desk in 
the executive mansion, when he did not 
obtain all the satisfaction he sought. 
After the archbishop’s party came Secre- 
tary Morton, in his well fitting sack coat 
and with his business-like air, to consult 
the president about some important mat- 
ter. It was a busy day. 

No matter how much work there is on 
hand, a man must be shaved; and the 
president is no exception. My own 
turn that day came after the president 
had been placed in the chair and was 
having a close shave, preparatory to 
meeting the 200 delegates of the inter- 
parliamentary union. The reception 
was at two-thirty,—the president was 
being shaved at two o’clock—and how 
he got his lunch and had his talk with 
me and yet met the delegation promptly 
on time indicates the celerity with which 
our chief executive moves. I felt a 
greater admiration than ever for the 
president of the United States—not be- 
cause he is Theodore Roosevelt, but 
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because he represents so great a country 
as our own and yet lives so simply. But 
the fact that delights me most is that 
no matter how busy the president may 
be, he is never so occupied but that he 
has time for a word of greeting for the 
National’s readers, and I greatly appre- 
ciate this, because his life and personal 
ideals are an inspiration to America, 
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most interesting to note the many na- 
tionalities in the procession, and one 
could almost pick out the delegates from 
the different countries by the varying 
styles of the silk hats worn. Here was 
the rotund Englishman, the wiry French- 
man, the phlegmatic German, the viva- 
cious Swiss, the gentle Italian and the 
stately Scandinavian; an impressive 















































(Prom the Boston Herald) 
THOMAS RANDOLPH DAVIDSON, ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, DELIVERING AN ADDRESS 
IN FANEUIL HALL, BOSTON, ON OCTOBER 7, 1904 


whatever may be said or thought of his 
political views. 

The reception occurred that afternoon; 
it was an imposing procession that filed 
down Jackson Park to the Arlington 
hotel. The delegates to the peace con- 
gress all wore high silk hats. At the 
head of the line walked Congressman 
Bartholdt of St. Louis, who did so much 
to make the gathering a success. It was 


gathering, because it showed that all 
these countries were alike imbued with 
the spirit of peace, which looks toward 
the acme of human happiness in the per- 
fecting of the work of The Hague tri- 
bunal. 

Each member was personally greeted 
by the president, and I was indeed proud 
to hear many of them remark on the 
pleasant impression the meeting with 
our chief executive had left with them, 
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and to hear them compliment our mode 
of government. It seemed difficult for 
them, accustomed for the most part to 
royalty, to realize that we could govern 
our country so simply. They looked in 
vain for the tinsel of the armed guard 
and the costly trapping of imperialism. 
I felt that nothing could have been more 
emblematic of the spirit of the congress 
than was the president’s friendly hand 


grasp. 

Later in the afternoon I attended the 
concert of the famous Marine Band, held 
in the rear of the White House. It was 
the last one of the season, and there was 
a large audience. Like the rest of the 
audience, I sat down on the president’s 
lawn, carefully took off my silk hat, and 
enjoyed a rare musical treat. In the 
distance were the handsome buildings 
that adorn Washington, and the stately 
column of the monument; nearer were 
the tall factory chimneys, and here and 
there I could catch the gleam of the 


Potomac. The program was varied, 
ranging from Mascagni’s ‘Vorspiel’’ 
to the popular “ragtime.” When the 


refrain of a popular song came around, 
the audience began to whistle, and when 
the touching air of “Old Kentucky 
Home’’ was played, there were many 
moistened eyes in the great assembly. 
The band stand was located immediately 
in front of the bay of the White House, 
which is flanked by stately pillars of 
pure white. There was no one visible 
under the awnings, and as I glanced at 
the building I thought that the driveway 
and new executive office give the White 
House a palatial air, in spite of the fact 
that the window panes are somewhat 
small. Somehow one cannot look at the 
White House without feeling a sense of 
personal ownership which is probably 
not felt to an equal degree by the citi- 
zens of any other nation in regard to 
a government building. We feel that 
this is the home of the president of our 
choice, whether he be the fiery Andrew 
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Jackson or the stately Harrison; politi- 
cal parties sink into insignificance on 
such an occasion and we only remember 
that we belong to a country where it is 
possible for our farm laborers, rail split- 
ters and canal boys to rise to the highest 
office in the state and grace its most 
aristocratic circles. England may have 
her Buckingham Palace and her Wind- 
sor, but it does not seem to me that they 
can hold the same close relationship and 
keen personal interest for the common 
people as our White House, for this is 
the goal and dream of half the boys of 
the country, to which they are to be 
guided by the magic wand of the future. 

I could not help studying those about 
me. Here were department clerks, 
grown gray in the service; here were 
the successful with their cheerful air of 
assurance, and here, also, were the timid 
and depressed, with whom the battle of 
life had not gone well. Roaming about 
were many happy children, and young 
lads and lasses who had a great deal to 
say to each other. Of: course all the 
larking boys and girls were there, be- 
cause it was the last half holiday of the 
season. After this the day in the de- 
partments begins at nine and ends at 
four-thirty, the extra half hour being put 
on to make up for the holiday time dur- 
ing the Summer. The girls were nicely 
dressed and the young men stood around 
chatting or smoking a cigarette, but 
everybody did just as he or she felt in- 
clined. It was an interesting study, but 
my chief concern was to see that none of 
the bystanders crushed my silk hat, 
which was a serious charge tome. The 
program concluded with ‘The Star 
Spangled Banner,’’ just as the Septem- 
ber sunset was tinging the West. As 
the last strains of the national song 
sounded, I could see through the foliage 
the rich orange of the sky reflected in 
the Potomac. I think as we sauntered 
through the White House gates we 
all felt that we had much to be 
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thankful for in this big nation of ours. 

On my way back to the hotel I passed 
the new statue of General William T. 
Sherman, guarded by life size sentinels 
of bronze. The horse upon which the 
famous soldier is seated seems to be lis- 
tening for the bugle call from far away; 
but majestically placid and serene is the 
face and attitude of the warrior, whose 
life ambition was peace. The grounds 
about the statue have not yet been 
sodded over, and it seemed to me almost 


this building will doubtless figure on 
many of the illuminated postal cards 
that will be sent home from the capital 
by visitors this season. 


Sa 


Gor of the most interesting phases of 

the presidential campaign of 1904 
is the management of the republican 
national committee. Mr. Cortelyou, the 


chairman, is a past master of the art of 
organization and executive operations, 





* OFFICE. OF CHAIRMAN CORTELYOU IN THE NEW YORK HEADQUARTERS OF THE 
; REPUBLICAN NATIONAL COMMITTEE 


' like standing by the héw-made grave of 
“the hero. Across the way are the time 
‘worn walls of the treasury. building, 
-gtimly guarding the wealth of the nation, 
the Greek columns seeming:to stand as 
sentinels in the sunset glow, protecting 
such treasures as Croesus himself never 
dreamed of. On every side were the 
throngs of tourists seeking the most 
remarkable features of Washington; and 


I shall never forget the first time I 
met him many years ago, during the 
early days of McKinley’s administration ; 
exact in his impartial attention to all 
details, then as now. The entire corre- 
spondence of the executive mansion was 
revolutionized by the young Secretary. 
I have seen him at his desk earlier than 
the department clerks, and seen him, 
too, working far into the small hours of 
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the morning with all the cool and quiet 
system that has always characterized his 
public life. He leaves nothing to chance. 
An expert stenographer, he invariably 
takes notes—upon anything that is 
handy, though he usually holds fast to 
the papers in hand, so that he may have 
material ready on which to write at the 
moment he needs it. 

An orderly and systematic place is the 
republican headquarters in the Manhat- 
tan Life Insurance building, Madison 
Square, New York. The array of plainly 
furnished offices, fronting on Fourteenth 
street, speaks for the business-like spirit 
that animates the chief and his force, 
for George B. Cortelyou is strictly a 
practical business man from start to 
finish so far as his official life is con- 
cerned, though in private life those who 
know him best know and appreciate the 
kindly nature and warm heart hidden 
beneath the official exterior. 

When he was secretary at the White 
House no letters were ever left unan- 





MR. L. A. COOLIDGE, CHIEF OF THE LITERARY 
BUREAU, REPUBLICAN NATIONAL COMMITTEE 
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swered, but each received kind and 
courteous attention, though all super- 
fluities and waste were carefully elimin- 
ated. The same spirit prevails at the 
republican headquarters. There is no 
guessing as to how many stamps may be 
required for a bunch of letters, but a 
blank requisition is filled for the exact 
number, as well as for any paper or 
document required. This statement of 
the quantity needed is officially signed 
and dated, and bears on the corner the 
significant imprint, ‘‘Republican Na- 
tional Committee.’’ Ina suite of eight 
rooms-—four for supplies and three for 
correspondence—the rest of the workers 
are dispersed, and all seem to be im- 
bued with the same spirit of order and 
dispatch,’ and a careful examination 
would show that no committee of times 
gone by has ever been conducted along 
such strict business lines. All demands 
for literature must come through the 
state organization, and are as promptly 
attended to as a merchant’s order for 





MR. FRANK R. HITCHCOCK, CHIEF ASSISTANT 
TO CHAIRMAN CORTELYOU 
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ELMER DOVER, SECRETARY OF THE REPUBLI- 
CAN NATIONAL COMMITTEE 


goods might be. The rule is to make 
all shipments the day the order is re- 
ceived—before sundown. There is a 
post office in the building, which facili- 
tates the work. 

Applicants with various ideas and 
schemes must take their petitions up 
through the regular course, so that when 
the matter finally reaches Mr. Cortelyou 
he is fortified with the facts necessary 
to the formation of his judgment. The 
man who so effectively organized the 
great department of commerce and labor 
has here shown the same efficiency. 
The chairman of the committee works 
at a large table, with no accompaniment 
of dusty pigeonholes. Each minute is 
scheduled and everything is done right 
on time, the opening and closing hours 
of the offices being as carefully kept as 
though they were timed by a factory bell. 
Mr. Cortelyou understands that punctu- 
ality is the handmaid of achievement. 





HARRY S. NEW, WESTERN MANAGER FOR THE 
REPUBLICAN NATIONAL COMMITTEE 


The abilities that first appeared in the 
young post office clerk, then served three 
presidents successively, seem to have 
reached the highest degree of perfection 
in the department of commerce and 
labor, and are now doing good service 
for the republican national committee. 
It is difficult. to realize that this accu- 
rate, business-like politician was edu- 
ated as a musician at the New England 
Conservatory of Music. It can hardly 
be believed that the same agile fingers 
that handle the intricate web of the 
work of a great committee can also roll 
off the chords of a sonata or nocturne. 
Yet it is possible that it is this artistic 
temperament that furnishes that accu- 
racy found in the score of a piece of 
music,. In Mr. Cortelyou’s work every 
note and pause is in the right place, 
When he strikes A natural, it is A 
natural; there is no guessing about his 
work. While his manner indicates that 
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he is given to the use of the pianissimo 
stop, there is a silent force behind the 
man’s eye glasses that convinces the on- 
looker that Mr. -Cortelyou can sweep up 
to fortissimo and hold the volume of 
sound without an effort when he so 
desires. He speaks in a kindly, soft 
staccato, which yet conveys the idea that 
the speaker is absolutely master of the 
situation. 

In the opposite corner of Mr. Cortel- 
you’s big, pleasant office is Mr. Frank 
H. Hitchcock, his most efficient aide- 
de-camp, who was chief clerk of the 
department of commerce and_ labor. 
A tall, quiet, slender young man, but 
positive and exact in all the details that 
need his attention. The office seems 
specially suited to its occupants, and the 
fresh newness of everything gives the 
impression of a prosperous banking 
house. Within these few square feet, 
surrounding Mr. Hitchcock’s desk, are 
gathered all the essential points of a 
campaign reaching to the most remote 
sections of the country; and wherever 
the chief may be, he has the pleasant 
consciousness that everything is run- 
ning smoothly during his absence, under 
the able guidance of Mr. Hitchcock. 

Business principles are applied to 
everything, and even the speaker's 
bureau is arranged with all the pre- 
cision of a modern theatrical syndicate. 
The itinerary is accurately followed, and 
bulletins indicate just where and when 
each speaker will appear, and no disap- 
pointed audiences have been recorded. 
Mr. Cortelyou was the first secretary 
who provided an itinerary for a presi- 
dential trip, which was drawn up and 
followed out to the second, as in McKin- 
ley’s tours, thus avoiding much tiresome 
waiting and disappointment for those 
who watched for a meeting with the 
president. The chairman of the repub- 
lican committee is one of those people 
who procure information in advance, 
instead of chasing it up after the event 
has taken place or while it is in pro- 
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gress. He has a quiet way of his own 
of finding out’ things,: being. an adept in 
the art of listening, like most men. whose 
words are few and well chosen. A care- 
ful record is kept of -all done, including 
copies of letters sent out. The type- 
written work is done outside this office, 
and the click of the writing machine is 
not heard here. It is a notable fact that 
Mr. Cortelyou has arranged so that all 
shorthand notes are legibly written, and 
can be transcribed by any of his steno- 
graphers. This is especially true of his 
own notes. He would have made a good 
shorthand instructor if he had made up 
his mind that this was his work. 

Of course some of the old time politi- 
cians are a little ruffled at the apparently 
impenetrable calm maintained at head- 
quarters, but ~xhe results’ will prove 
whether Mr. Cortelyou’s revolutionary 
ideas are or are not in consonance with 
the spirit of the times. It is probable 
that he is correct, for there never was 
a keener observer than George B. Cor- 
telyou, with his rare mixture of heart 
warmth, poetic sentiment, business capa- 
city and strong common sense. 

The chairman of the committee has 
the art of telling an effective story in 
very few words, and it was he who told 
me one of the prettiest incidents I have 
heard of the last campaign, the ‘‘home, 
sweet home,’’ story that has been so 
widely circulated by the Republican 
committee. Few men are more familiar 
with the details of that last campaign 
than is Mr. Cortelyou, and it will be 
remembered how, during the terrible 
davs at Buffalo, he never lost his head, 
but continued to serve faithfully and 
well both his chief and the grief stricken 
country. There is, perhaps, no truer 
and sweeter friendship recorded than 
that between William McKinley, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt and George B. Cortel- 
you. How much he was to the late 
president it would be difficult to de- 
scribe. He often walked with him and 
took notes of the messages which after- 
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ward became famous in our state records. and avoiding possible mistakes, which is 
_ The secretary was steeped in the. inter- “invaluable in his present work. He has 
ests of-his chief and seemed to live for been a resident of Long Island, but his 





GEORGE B. CORTELYOU, CHAIRMAN OF THE REPUBLICAN NATIONAL COMMITTEE 


that alone. In addition to his many experience is as wide as the nation itself, 
other valuable qualities he has the rare Another notable member of the com- 
one of saving people from themselves. mittee is Mr. L. A. Coolidge, who occu- 
Mr. Cortelyou has a talent for foreseeing pies a room adjoining that used by Mr, 
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COLONEL ARTHUR A. WAGNER, 


CHIEF UMPIRE. 





MAJOR GENERAL CORBIN, 
COMMANDER IN CHIEF 





BRIGADIER GENERAL BELL, 
COMMANDING “BROWN ARMY.” 


THREE OF THE .CHIEF FIGURES IN THE WAR GAME AT MANASSAS 


Hitchcock. Mr. Coolidge was president 
of the Gridiron Club, is one of the 
best known newspaper correspondents 


in America, having 
served for years on 
a prominent Bos- 
ton paper, and is 
now in charge of 
the literary bureau 
of the eastern head- 
quarters of the Re- 
publican commit- 
tee, a post for 
which his abilities 
especially fit him. 
He applies to cam- 


THE ARMY’S REPAIR SHOP ON WHEELS 


paign literature the same keen judgment 
that he brought to the work of a great 
national newspaper. 


Mr. Coolidge is 
ably qualified 
either as editor, 
circulation man or 
publisher, and but 
one thing is lack- 
ing to complete the 
square —an adver- 
tising department. 
It has been face- 
tiously remarked 
that if there had 
been no ethical re- 
striction the present 
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Republican campaign could have paid 
all expenses by incorporating a depart- 
ment of this kind. They have certainly 
made a marked innovation by buying 
and paying cash for space in various 
advertising mediums, just as any other 
corporation might do. Nothing could 
be cleaner or squarer than the way in 
which this committee has worked so far, 
keeping free from the slightest taint of 
‘*bribery and corruption” and all ques- 
tionable methods. It is generally felt 
that all this reflects the wishes of the 
candidates on the ticket. This is of 
especial interest, not because it is a 
Republican committee, but because it 
reflects a growing sentiment of the 
American nation. 

Much that has been said of Mr. Cor- 
telyou might also apply to Mr. Elmer 
Dover, who is in charge of the western 
branch of the committee in Chicago, in 
conjunction with Colonel Harry New. 
As private secretary to Senator Hanna, 
Mr. Dover gained a wide acquaintance 
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with all national details, such as few men 
possess. He has the same thorough, 
business-like, systematic methods that 
prevail in the management of the east- 
ern branch of the republican committee. 
When he leaves his desk at night, the 
work is absolutely finished for that day. 
In many ways, Mr. Dover resembles 
Senator Hanna, and. nobody leaves his 
presence without feeling inspired and 
encouraged to face hopefully ‘‘the daily 
round, the common task.’”’ He will be 
busy, but never too much so to make 
a genial remark, which seems in no way 
to disturb the continuity of his work. 
Mr. Dover and his colleagues occupy 
pleasant rooms on the second floor of 
the Auditorium hotel in Chicago, where 
the western department of the campaign 
moves along with the same systematized 
energy that prevails in the eEast. On 
the whole, it may be said that the na- 
tional committee has established a pre- 
cedent in the conduct of political affairs 
and is writing a page of history that will 
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STILL STANDING ON THE BULL RUN 

FIELD, UNDER WHICH GENERALS LEE, 

JACKSON AND STUART PLANNED THE 
SECOND BULL RUN BATTLE 


TREE, 











BRIGADIER GENERAL FREDERICK DENT GRANT, 
COMMANDER OF THE “BLUE” ARMY IN THE 
WAR GAME AND SON OF THE MAN 
TO WHOM LEE SURRENDERED 














ARTILLERY AT WORK — SIGHTING A FIELD GUN 


be read with deepest interest by all stu- 
dents of the tactics of presidential cam- 
paign in the years to come. 


wt 


R. G. V. BUCK of Washington rep- 
resented the National at the army 
maneuvers this year, and his camera 


caught the interesting snapshots of men 
and scenes herewith presented. Mr. 
John S. Barrows, sergeant of Troop A, 
first battalion cavalry, M. V. M., “‘took 
notes’ for the National while perform- 
ing his share of the rough-and-ready war 
play. Mr. Barrows writes: 

“During the early weeks of the Autumn 











MRS. CORBIN, SECRETARY PAUL MORTON AND MRS. CORNELIUS VANDERBILT, JR., 


WATCHING 
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THE WAR GAME.—MR. VANDERBILT 
YORK GUARDS 


WAS IN THE FIELD WITH 
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PHOTO, BY 
6. V. BUCK, WASH. D.C 





PANORAMIC VIEW OF AN ARMY WAGON TRAIN CAPTURED (PHOTOGRAPHICALLY) BY THE NATIONAL’S REPRESENTATIVE IN THE FIELD 
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there occurred on the historic fields of 
Manassas, Virginia, in the locality where 
in July, 1861, the Federal army met its 
first defeat by the Confederate army, 
a war game on a greater scale than: had 
ever before been attempted in this coun- 
try, for a territory of 65,000 acres was 
used as the theater of war, and a force 
of over 25,000 men with the necessary 
baggage trains and animals required for 
cavalry and artillery were used. 

‘*These forces included representatives 
of the regular and militia forces of the 
country, the latter being in the majority. 
The militia come from Maine, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, 
New Jersey, Maryland, Virginia, West 
Virginia, Tennessee, North and South 
Carolina, Alabama and Florida. They 
were the sons and grandsons of those 


_ who forty years ago were enemies for 


a time: on this occasien there were no 
sectional differences; regiments from the 
North were brigaded with those from the 
South, and both forces were thoroughly 
mixed and divided so that regular sol- 
diers and citizen soldiers stood equal in 
opportunity to distinuish themselves. 
‘‘The maneuvers were under the direc- 
tion of Major General Henry C. Corbin 
of the regular army, under whom the 
umpires watched the efforts of the two 
opposing forces under Brigadier General 
Frederick D. Grant, U. S. A., and Briga- 
dier General J. Franklin Bell, U. S. A., 
one of which was called the Blue army 
and the other the Brown army, from the 
arrangement of their uniforms. Certain 
rules and conditions governed all move- 
ments of troops when in the face of the 
enemy, and the results were allowed by 
the umpires in proportion to what would 
be the natural results were both forces 
hostile and opposed in actual warfare. 
“The question is naturally asked: 
‘What does it all amount to?’ and the 
answer is this: It has taught a number 
of important lessons which in time of 
war would be most useful; and, while 
probability of war is very remote, an 
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annual exercise of the army, both regu- 
lar and volunteer, in different parts of 
the country, will give us an army of tried 
men, men who will know how to care for 
themselves and others in actual cam- 
paign. 

**The value of the khaki color over 
blue for campaigning was fully demon- 
strated, both for comfort and inconspicu- 
ousness; while the need of a different 
material for scabbards and drinking cups 
was demonstated when the reflection of 
the sun’s rays on the bright steel or tin 
would reveal the. position of a force 
which otherwise would be practically in- 
visible. 

**The week’s work brought out many 
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weak points in the militia establishment 
which could have been discovered only 
by some such means, and it is not un- 
likely that before another similar cam- 
paign is attempted there will be many 
improvements made. ‘The national gov- 
ernment provides a large sum of money 
annually for the use of the militia forces, 
and any state which allows this sum to 
accumulate while the men suffer for 
proper equipment is entitled to harsh 
criticism. Such experiences as this 
year should cause a searching in the 
commonwealths for the best men for the 
places of use and influence. 

“‘The campaign just closed will have 
a purifying tendency on the militia: it 
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will drive out of it that element which 
sees in the service only a means for 
frolic and boyish foolishness. The mili- 
tia today offers a splendid school for 
a young man to become a better citizen, 
more valuable to his commonwealth and 
country and more self respecting and 
more efficient generally.’’ 


& 


UBLIC attention is apt to center upon 
congressional districts represented by 
men who have won national celebrity. 
Even more interesting to me, because of 
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the unrevealed possibilities that lie in 
the brain of every energetic young 
American, is the appearance of a new 
figure in the congressional arena. In 
each such new comer we recognize the 
possible future party leader—the succes- 
sor of the Great Men who now wear the 
honors and wield the power. 

Albert F. Dawson, who was unani- 
mously nominated for congress by the 
republicans of the second district of 
Iowa, is a product of that state, and is 
regarded both at home and in Washing- 
ton as a man of the Roosevelt type. 
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Two years ago the second district 
elected Martin F. Wade, a democrat and 
the only one in Iowa’s delegation. This 
year the republicans, with Mr. Dawson 
as their candidate, are hopeful of victory 
over Mr. Wade. Mr. Dawson is making 
a most energetic campaign, aided by 
Hon. Joe R. Lane of Davenport, for- 
mer Congressman, as chairman of the 
central committee. His opponent is 
a strong man and Mr. Dawson’s victory 
will not be easily won: For five years 
Mr. Dawson has been Senator Allison’s 
private secretary and clerk of the senate 
commitee on appropriations, where he 
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has gained a thorough knowledge of 
national finances, not a bad _ special 
equipment for a young congressman to 
start with. 
Js 

yeat a picture of the changeful char- 

acter of life is revealed at every sit- 
ting of the senate in Washington; now 
it is the seat of the senior senator from 
Massachusetts that is vacant. It seems 
as though there has been a death-pause, 
and, as Carlyle wrote after the death of 
Goethe. 


“In such moments the secret of life 
and law opens to us. Mysterious things 
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flit over the soul. Life itself seems 
holier—wonderful and fearful.’’ 

It was indeed a rare privilege to know 
George Frisbie Hoar. If ever there was 
a man the embodiment of integrity of 
conscience and, at the same time, of 
scholastic lore, it was Senator Hoar. 
His every movement and action was 
dignified. When he rose in the senate, 
head thrown back and white hair gleam- 
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sion bill—an unparalleled position for 
a senator to take in the face of public 
opinion—was one of the most heroic 
efforts I ever heard on the floor of the 
senate. 

He was an earnest student of history, 
a close observer of men and affairs, and 
an entertaining conversationalist. How 
often has he impressed upon me in our 
little talks together the necessity of hav- 
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ing in the sunlight, he was a most im- 
pressive figure, and his clear voice 
reached every corner of the chamber. 
That was when the old Roman in him 
was aroused in a cause that struck deep 
into the fundamentals of human liberty. 

Born at historic Concord, Mr. Hoar’s 
life has been one of unceasing and untir- 
ing service to the people. At times 
startling, yet always lovable, he invari- 
ably suggested Gladstone to my mind. 
His speech against the Chinese exclu- 
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ing a potential purpose clearly estab- 
lished in a periodical, for he always took 
a kindly interest in the National Maga- 
zine, and seemed to feel a personal re- 
sponsibility in helping us to reproduce 
in our pages the best and worthiest 
thought of our times. 

Although there was a radical differ- 
ence between Senator Hoar and Presi- 
dent McKinley, there never were two 
men who loved each other more tenderly 
than did these two. I remember seeing 
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them in the old cabinet room in the White 
House, shaking hands and parting in 
the most genial way at the time of the 
Spanish-American war. They had evi- 
dently just concluded a long conference, 
but as they parted at the door there was 
something of the strong friendship that 
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existed between them apparent in this 
final leave-taking. The senator grasped 
the president by both arms, and stood 
a moment looking at him in a way that 
expressed what he felt better than any 
words could have done. 

How well I remember the signs and 
tokens of a coming joke. When the 
senator’s mouth began to pucker up, we 
knew what to expect, but usually he 
would save it for the ears of the senate 
joke broker, Chauncey Depew. His 
campaign speeches were always a delight 
for their elegant diction and their pun- 
gency. I can never forget the dramatic 
climax he reached once when portraying 
the motives of the opposition. He rep- 
resented his own party as a company of 
knights of old, armed cap-a-pie and 
riding on war horses of Arabian descent. | 
They advanced in solid phalanx with 
sword and spear all ready for action. 
They came to close quarters prepared to 
grapple with their opponents, shouting, 
as each man singled out his special ad- 
versary with whom to do battle, ‘‘ Draw, 
villain, draw! ”’ 

‘*But,”’ said the senator, with a ges- 
ture impossible of description, ‘‘the only 
weapons that the opposition party had 
were pens and check books, and the 
word ‘‘draw’’ conveyed but one mean- 
ing to their minds.”’ 

One of the last public matters that 
engaged Senator Hoar’s attention down 
to the time of his last illness was the bill 
which he introduced at the last session— 
prompted by an article in the National 
for March, 1904, providing for a monu- 
ment in Washington to Major L’ Enfant, 
the French engineer who planned our 
national capital and whose remains have 
long lain neglected in a little private 
burial ground near Hyattsville, Mary- 
land. The National article referred to 
expressed surprised that a public bene- 
factor and patriot should be thus neg- 
lected. Senator Hoar immediately 
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took up the matter, and the bill went 
through. This bill provides, not only 
that a grave stone be erected, but that 
the remains of Major L’Enfant be dis- 
interred, if thought proper, and placed 
in some more suitable spot and within 
the limits of the city which he planned. 
This question and the choice of a stone 
is at the discretion of the commissioners 
of the District of Columbia. 
s 
HERE are some men whom you never 
can conceive of as having passed 

from the activities of every day life. 
One of these was Henry C. Payne. For 
years his great mind seemed to work in 
universals. It was an education to serve 
him, either in business or political mat- 
ters. Cool headed, keen, perhaps no 
man was ever so accurate in a political 
forecast. His judgment was always safe 
and clear. He was conservative, and 
yet bold and daring; firm and aggres- 
sive, yet kindly and loyal to a friend. 
What more ean one say about any man? 
President Roosevelt lost in Henry C. 
Payne a valuable member of his cabinet. 
I shall never forget how I saw him in 
the recent national convention in Chi- 
cago, hurrying down the stairs to the tele- 
graph office to send a telegram to his 
chief in Washington. There was a gleam 
of enthusiasm in his eye and a kindness 
in his smile that spoke of the valiant 
service which he always loved to give 
to those with whom he was associated. 
He will be sadly missed by those who 
are familiar with the kindly gleam of 
those gray eyes and the hearty clasp of 
his hand. 

Henry C. Payne was a man who 
achieved. Although suffering keenly 
from physical ailments in the latter part 
of his lifé, his grim determination and 
strong will kept him in active life to the 
last, as he always wished. He may have 
made enemies, but none can withold 
from him the tribute of sterling integrity 
and of a fighter worthy of a mighty foe- 
man’s steel. He brought to the post 


office department in Washington all the 
force of his business experience and 
sagacity and made a record of which his 
chief may well be proud. 

It stirs a flood of pathetic memories 
to remember that ‘‘Uncle Mark’ and 
Henry C. Payne, the able captain and 
lieutentant of the ’96 campaign, have 
both passed away before the smoke of 
the presidential conflict of 1904 has even 
begun to darken the sky. 

wt 

NE of the most interesting educa- 

tional innovations in recent years is 
the International Correspondence Uni- 
versity of Washington, District of Col- 
umbia. The life and spirit of this move- 
ment is Dr. Channing Rudd, who was 
for many years prominently connected 
with the Columbia Law School. It was 
he who established the department of 
diplomacy in-Columbia University. 

The location of the school at the na- 
tional capital affords ample and unex- 
celled opportunities for taking all kinds 
of international law and commerical 
studies. The university occupies a field 
not covered by any other educational in- 
stitution. In the commercial and law 
departments the very best experts have 
been secured. Chinese, Portuguese and 
Japanese have been introduced in the 
language department. In no other place 
in the country is there so good an 
opportunity for keeping in close personal 
touch with the languages and customs of 
the world, for in Washington every 
nation is represented by examples of its 
finest culture. 

The names of Justice Brown and Jus- 
tice Brewer of the United States supreme 
court and of Senator Depew and Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale are in themselves 
a guarantee of the importance of the 
proposition. William T. Harris, United 
States commissioner of education, and 
John Franklin Crowell, educational 
director, both men of national reputation, 
share with President Rudd the control 
and management of the university. 
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JOHN HAY SPEAKS FOR THE NATION 


ADDRESS OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE AT THE 
OF THE PRESS PARLIAMENT OF THE WORLD, 
MAY 19, 


THANK you, Mr. Chairman; | thank 

you, gentlemen—all of you—for your 
too generous and amiable welcome. I 
esteem it a great privilege to meet so 
many representatives of an estate which, 
more than any other, at this hour con- 
trols the world. It is my daily duty in 
Washington to confer with the able and 
distinguished representatives of civilized 
sovereigns and states. But we are all 
aware that the days of personal govern- 
ment are gone forever; that behind us, 
and behind the rulers we represent, there 
stands the vast, irresistible power of 
public opinion, which in the last resort 
must decide all the questions we discuss, 
and whose judgment is final. In your 
persons I greet the organs and expo- 
nents of that tremendous power with 
all the respect which is due to you and 
your constituency, deeply sensible of 
the honor which has been done me in 
making me the mouth-piece of the senti- 
ment of appreciation and regard with 
which the nation welcomes you to this 
great festival of peace and of progress. 

It is possible —if you will pardon 
a personal word from me — that the cir- 
cumstances of my life may have com- 
mended me to the notice of President 
Francis, and may have led him to invite 
me here tonight to take part in this occa- 
sion in the dual capacity of host and 
guest. My years of newspaper work 
might entitle me to a modest place in 
your membership, while the valley of 
the mighty river which rolls by the 
wharves of St. Louis can never be con- 
sidered by me otherwise than as my 
home. The years of my boyhood were 
passed on the banks of the Mississippi, 
and the great river was the scene of my 
early dreams. The boys of my day led 
an amphibious life in and near its waters 
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in the Summer time, and in the Winter 
its dazzling ice bridge, of incomparable 
beauty and purity, was our favorite play- 
ground; while our imaginations were 
busy with the glamour and charm of the 
distant cities of the South, with their 
alluring French names and their legends 
of stirring adventure and pictures of per- 
petual Summer. It was a land of faery, 
alien to us in all but a sense of common 
ownership and patriotic pride. We built 
snow forts and called them Alamo; we 
sang rude songs of the cane brake and 
the corn field; and the happiest days of 
the year to us who dwelt on the north- 
ern bluffs of the river were those that 
brought us, in the loud puffing and 
whistling steamers of the olden time, to 
the Mecca of our rural fancies, the bright 
and busy metropolis of St. Louis. 

The historical value of the Mississippi 
is not less than its geographical and 
natural importance. Its course through 
the pages of our country’s story is as 
significant as the tremendous sweep of 
its waters from the crystal lakes which 
sleep beneath the northern stars to the 
placid expanse of the Gulf of Mexico. 
Its navigation was a prize fiercely con- 
tended for by every chancellerie of west- 
ern Europe. Many suitors have looked 
upon it since that gallant Prince Charm- 
ing, Hernando de Soto, parted the cur- 
tains of its repose, and all have found it 
fair. It aroused equally the interest of 
the Briton, the Iberian and the Gaul. 
When, by virtue of one of the strangest 
caprices of the great game of diplomacy 
ever known, it became our cherished 
possession, it gave rise to the fiercest 
political contests, the most far-reaching 
combinations. When the accumulated 
passions and purposes of a hundred 
years at last burst forth in a tempest of 
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war, it became the center of a world’s 
breathless interest and was flooded with 
the fatal and terrible light which plays 
about the battlefields of fame and 
‘*shines in the sudden making of splen- 
did names.’’ So long as its waters roll 
to the sea, so long will the world remem- 
ber the high resolution with which Grant 
and Sherman hewed their way south- 
ward and the chivalrous courage with 
which Johnston and Pemberton opposed 
them. So immense is the value of that 
silver bar that binds together the frame- 
work of the wedded States. 

We celebrate this year, with the gen- 
erous assistance of a friendly world, the 
most important event in the history of 
this great valley, an event which in far- 
reaching and lasting results is surpassed 
by few in the life of the nation. It is 
perhaps true that to the philosophic mind 
all periods are critical —that every hour 
is the end of an era and the beginning of 
a new order of ages. But to us ordinary 
observers there occur from time to time 
crises in history when the line of cleav- 
age between the old and the new is clear 
and distinct, where the aloe blooms, 
where the avalanche leaves the mountain 
top, where the leisurely march of events 
is quickened to the dynamic rush of ir- 
resistible destiny. The transfer of this 
imperial domain from European to 
American control was one of those 
transactions which render the period of 
their accomplishment memorable for all 
time. In no other act did the men 
who made the Revolution—‘‘men,”’ as 
Lowell called them, ‘‘with empires in 
their brains’’— more clearly show their 
marvelous prophetic insight. The 
United States was, in 1803, a feeble 
folk, with hardly enough population to 
occupy the long Atlantic seacoast; with 
the great spaces of the Middle West 
scarcely yet picketed by the adventurous 
pioneers; with imperfect means of de- 
fense against a world which still looked 
askance at the half known upstart which 
might prove dangerous hereafter; with 
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the heavy cares incident to the building 
of a new nation upon yet untried 
foundations. But weighty as were their 
responsibilities, they did not hesitate 
to assume others weightier still. To an 
undeveloped empire they seized the 
occasion to add another still wilder and 
more remote. To their half finished 
task they undauntedly superimposed 
another full of exacting and perilous 
possibilities. In their robust faith in 
the future—their fearless confidence in 
the force of the new democracy—diff- 
culties were not considered and the im- 
possible did not exist. To men of that 
strain, in an enterprise which promised 
usefulness and glory, toil and danger 
were only irresistible attractions. 

While we should give due credit to the 
individual instrumentalities by which this 
great transaction was brought about, we 
should not forget the overwhelming in- 
fluence exerted by the unseen Director 
of the drama. Whether we call it the 
spirit of the age, or historic necessity, 
or the balance of power, or whether we 
reverently recognize in the matter the 
hand of that Providence which watched 
over our infancy as a people we can not 
but admit that the acquisition of this 
vast territory was, in one way or another, 
sure to come. A wise diplomacy has- 
tened it; a timid conservatism might 
have delayed it; but it was written in 
our horoscope. The surest proof of this 
lies in the eminent personalities by 
whom the purchase and sale were made. 
Jefferson was. the last man in America 
of whom we could have expected this 
departure on the field of illimitable ex- 
pansion, and Napoleon was, of all the 
sovereigns of Europe, the least likely to 
give up so vast an extent of empire. 

One of the most brilliant and tenacious 
dreams of Bonaparte was to establish on 
the right bank of the Mississippi a Latin 
empire reaching from the Gulf to the 
Pacific Ocean, extending in future ages 
the glories of France to the sunset seas. 
The principle dearest to the heart of 
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Jefferson was that of a strict construc- 
tion of the constitution, which in his view 
forbade the exercise by the general gov- 
ernment of anything but expressly dele- 
gated powers. It would have seemed 
like a contradiction in terms to expect 
either of these statesmen to agree upon 
a proposition which radically contra- 
vened the inmost convictions of each of 
them. But the nature of things was 
more powerful than either a Bonaparte 
or a Jefferson. No human influence 
could have controlled either of them, 
but the stars in their courses were still 
stronger, and they gladly obeyed the 
mandate of fate, which was in each case 
the mandate of an enlightened patriot- 
ism. France, divesting herself of this 
rich incumbrance, was the better fitted 
for the supreme gladiatorial effort that 
awaited her, and Jefferson gained an 
immortal fame by preferring an immense 
benefit to his country to consistency in 
a narrow construction of the written Jaw. 

No man, no party, can fight with any 
chance of final success against a cosmic 
tendency; no cleverness, no popularity, 
avails against the spirit of the age. In 
obeying that invincible tendency, against 
all his political convictions, Jefferson 
secured a conspicudus place in history; 
while the federalist politicians, who 
should have welcomed this signal illus- 
tration and proof of the truth of their 
theory of the power of the government 
they had framed, through the influence 
of party spirit, faltered in their faith and 
brought upon their party a lasting eclipse 
through their failure to discern the signs 
of the times. President Roosevelt, in 
the memorable address with which he 
dedicated last year this exhibition, used 
in relation to this subject, these striking 
words: 


‘*As is so often the case in nature, the . 


law of development of a living organism 
showed itself in its actual workings to 
be wiser than the wisdom of the wisest.” 

A glance at the map of Europe gives 
an idea of the vastness of this acquisi- 
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tion. It covers a space greater than that 
occupied .by France, Germany, Great 
Britain, Italy, Spain, and Portugal; it 
overlaps the familiar world of history 
and literature. In its ample field grew 
up fourteen of our commonwealths; a 
taxable wealth of seven thousand millions 
of dollars accumulated there and a popu- 
lation of sixteen million souls have there 
found their home, drawn not only from 
our elder communities, but from the 
teeming hives of humanity-—the officine 
genitum —in every land beneath the 
quickening sun. 

But more important than the immense 
material increase in the extent and re- 
sources of the new republic was this 
establishment of the principle, thus early 
in its career, that it was to assume no 
inferior position to other nations in its 
power to acquire territory, to extend its 
influence—in short, to do all that any 
independent, self respecting power might 
do which was in accord with public 
morals, conductive to. the general wel- 
fare, and not prohibited by the constitu- 
tion. Though the federalists failed to 
embrace this great opportunity, and 
thereby brought upon their party an 
Iliad of woes, the precedent had been 
set for all time for their successors. 
The nation had outgrown its swaddling 
clothes. Even the most impassioned 
advocates of strict construction felt this 
time that it was the letter that killeth 
and the spirit that giveth life. The 
nation moved on its imperial course. 
The new chart and compass were in our 
hands. The national principle once 
established, other things were naturally 
added unto us. Lewis and Clarke, fol- 
lowing and illustrating the great law of 
westerly migration, pushed through the 
wilderness and planted our banners by 
the shores of the Peaceful Sea. In the 
process of years Texas and the wide ex- 
panse of New Mexico came to us, and 
California, bringing a dower of the 
countless riches that for unknown ages 
had veined her hills. Even the shores 
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of the ocean could not long check the 
eagle in his marvelous flight.. The isles 
of the uttermost seas became his step- 
ping-stones. 

This, gentlemen, is the lesson which 
we are called to contemplate amid the 
courts and the palaces of this universal 
exhibition; that when a nation exists, 
founded in righteousness and _ justice, 
whose object and purposes are the wel- 
fare of humanity, the things which make 
for its growth and the increase of its 
power, so long as it is true to its ideals, 
are sure to come to pass, no matter what 
political theories or individual senti- 
ments stand in the way. The common 
good will ultimately prevail, though it 
“mock the counsels of the wise and the 
valor of the brave.’’ I know what 
snares lie in this idea—how it may 
serve as the cry of demagogues and the 
pretext for despots. Woe be unto the 
nation which misuses it! but shame and 
disaster is also the portion of those who 
fear to follow its luminous beaconing. 

From every part of the world you 
have gathered to share in this secular 
festival of historic memories. You rep- 
resent not only the world-wide com- 
munity of intelligence, but the wonder- 
ful growth in these modern days of uni- 
versal sympathy and good will— what 
our poet Bayard Taylor, speaking on 
a similar occasion in Vienna and add- 
ing, I believe, a new word to the Ger- 
man language, called weltgemuethlich- 
keit. Of all the phenomena of the last 
hundred years there is none more won- 
derful than that increase of mutual knowl- 
ledge which has led inevitably to a cor- 
responding increase in mutual toleration 
and esteem. The credit of this advance 
in civilization belongs to the press of 
the world. It is true that it is the 
modest boast of modern diplomacy that 
its office is the removal of misunder- 
standings, that so far as intentions go 
its ways are pleasantness and its paths 
are peace; but how slight are the results 
that the best-intentioned diplomat can 
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attain in this direction, compared with 
the illuminating blaze of light which the 
press each morning radiates on the uni- 
verse. We can not claim that the light 
is all of one color, nor that there are not 
many angles of refraction; but, from 
this endless variety of opinion and asser- 
tion, truth at last emerges, and every 
day adds something to the world’s knowl- 
edge of itself. There is a wise French 
proverb, ‘‘to understand is to pardon,”’ 
and every step of progress which the 
peoples of the earth make in their com- 
prehension of each other’s conditions 
and motives is a step forward in the 
march to the goal desired by men and 
angels, of universal peace and brother- 
hood. 

Upon none of the arts or professions 
has the tremendous acceleration of pro- 
gress in recent years had more effect 
than upon that of which you are the 
representatives. We easily grow used to 
miracles; it will seem a mere common- 
place when I say that all the wonders of 
the magicians invented by those ingeni- 
ous oriental poets who wrote the Ara- 
bian Nights pale before the stupendous 
facts which you handle in your daily 
lives. The air has scarcely ceased to 
vibrate with the utterances of kings and 
rulers in the older realms when their 
words are read in the streets of St. Louis 
and on the farms of Nebraska. The 
telegraph is too quick for the calendar; 
you may read in your evening paper 
a dispatch from the antipodes with a 
date of the following day. The details 
of a battle on the shores of the Hermit 
Kingdom—a land which a few years ago 
was hidden in the mists of legend — are 
printed and commented on before the 
blood of the wounded has ceased to 
flow. Almost before the smoke of the 
conflict has lifted we read the obituaries 
of unsepultured dead. And not only do 
you record with the swiftness of thought 
these incidents of war and violence, but 
the daily victories of truth over error, of 
light over darkness; the spread of com- 
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merce in distant seas, the inventions of 
industry, the discoveries of science, are 
all placed instantly within the knowl 
edge of millions. The seeds of thought, 
perfected in one climate, blossom and 
fructify under every sky, in every na- 
tionality which the sun visits. 

With these miraculous facilities, with 
this unlimited power, comes also an 
enormous responsibility in the face of 
God and man. I am not here to preach 
to you a gospel whose lessons are known 
to you far better thanto me. I am not 
calling sinners to repentance, but I am 
following a good tradition in stirring up 
the pure minds of the righteous by way 
of remembrance. It is well for us to 
reflect on the vast import, the endless 
chain of results, of that globe-encircling 
speech you address each day to the 
world. Your winged words have no 
fixed flight; like the lightning, they 
traverse the ether according to laws 
of theirown. They light in every clime; 
they influence a thousand different 
varieties of minds and manners. How 
vastly important is it, then, that the 
sentiments they convey should be those 
of good will rather than of malevolence, 
those of national concord rather than of 
prejudice, those of peace rather than 
hostility. The temptation to the con- 
trary is almost irresistible. I acknowl- 
edge with contrition how often I have 
fallen by the way. It is far more amus- 
ing to attack than to defend, to excite 
than to soothe. But the highest victory 
of great power is that of self restraint, 
and it would be a beneficent result of 
this memorable meeting, this cecumeni- 
cal council of the press, if it taught us 
all—the brethren of this mighty priest- 
hood—that mutual knowledge of each 
other which should modify prejudices, 
restrain acerbity of thought and expres- 
sion, and ten@ in some degree to bring 
in that blessed time — 


When light shall spread and man be liker 
man 
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Through all the seasons of the golden year. 


What better school was ever seen in 
which to learn the lesson of mutual es- 
teem and forbearance than this great 
exposition? The nations of the earth 
are met here in friendly competition. 
The first thing that strikes the visitor is 
the infinite diversity of thought and 
effort which characterizes the several 
exhibits; but a closer study every day 
reveals a resemblance of mind and pur- 
pose more marvelous still. Integrity, 
industry, the intelligent adaptation of 
means to ends, are everywhere the indis- 
pensable conditions of success. Honest 
work, honest dealing, these qualities 
mark the winner in every part of the 
world. The artist, the poet, the artisan 
and the statesman, they everywhere 
stand or fall through the lack or the 
possession of similar qualities. How 
shall one people hate or despise another 
when we have seen how like us they are 
in most respects, and how superior they 
are insome! Why should we not revert 
to the ancient wisdom which regarded 
nothing human as alien, and to the 
words of Holy Writ which remind us 
that the Almighty has made all men 
brethren? 

In the name of the president — writer, 
soldier and statesman, eminent’in all 
three professions and in all equally an 
advocate of justice, peace and good will 
—I bid you a cordial welcome, with the 
prayer that this meeting of the represen- 
tatives of the world’s intelligence may 
be fruitful in advantage to the press of 
all nations and may bring us somewhat 
nearer to the dawn of the day of peace 
on earth and good will among men. Let 
us remember that we are met to cele- 
brate the transfer of a vast empire from 
one nation to another without the firing 
of a shot, without the shedding of one 
drop of blood. If the press of the world 
would adopt and persist in the high 
resolve that war should be no more, the 
clangor of arms would cease from the 
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rising of the sun to its going down, and 
we could fancy that at last our ears, no 
longer stunned by the din of armies, 
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might hear the morning stars singing to- 
gether and all the sons of God shouting 
for joy. 


IT. 


ADDRESS OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE IN TREMONT TEMPLE, 


BOSTON, OCTOBER 3, 
THE 


| ESTEEM it a great honor and privi- 

lege to be allowed to extend to you 
the welcome of the government and the 
people of the United States of America 
on this memorable and auspicious occa- 
sion. No time could be more fitting for 
this gathering of a parliament of peace 
than today, when at the other end of 
the world the thunder of a destructive 
and sanguinary war is deafening the 
nations, while here we are preparing 
to settle the question of a vast transfer 
of power by an appeal to reason and 
orderly procedure, under the sanction 
of a law implicitly accepted by eighty 
millions of people. No place could be 
more suitable than this high-hearted city, 
which has been for nearly three hundred 
years the birthplace and the home of 
every idea of progress and enlightenment 
which has germinated in the western 
world. To bid you welcome to the 
home of Vane, of Winthrop and of 
Adams, of Channing and Emerson, is 
to give you the freedom of no mean city, 
to make you partakers of a spiritual in- 
heritance, without which, with all our 
opulence, we should be poor indeed. It 
is true that this great commonwealth 
has sought with the sword peace under 
liberty. We confess that many wars 
have left their traces in the pages of 
its history and its literature; art has 
adorned the public places of this stately 
town with the statues of its heroic sons. 
But the dominant note of its highest cul- 
ture, its most persistent spirit, has been 
that righteousness which exalteth a na- 
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tion, that obedience to the inner light 
which leads along the paths of peace. 

And the policy of the nation at large, 
which owes so much of its civic spirit 
to the founders of New England, has 
been in the main a policy of peace. 
During the hundred and twenty years of 
our independent existence we have had 
but three wars with the outside world, 
though we have had a most grievous and 
dolorous struggle with our own people. 
We have had, I think, a greater relative 
immunity from war than any of our 
neighbors. All our greatest men have 
been earnest advocates of peace. The 
very men who founded our liberties with 
the mailed hand detested and abhorred 
war as the most futile and ferocious of 
human follies. Franklin and Jefferson 
repeatedly denounced it —the one with 
all the energy of his rhetoric, the other 
with the lambent fire of his wit. But 
not our philosophers alone—our fighting 
men have seen at close quarters how 
hideous is the face of war. Washington 
said: ‘My first wish is to see this plague 
to mankind banished from the earth;’”’ 
and again he said, ‘‘We have experi- 
enced enough of its evils in this country 
to know that it should not be wantonly 
or unnecessarily entered upon.’’ There 
is no discordant note in the utterances 
of qur most eminent soldiers on this 
subject. The most famous utterance of 
General Grant — the one which will lin- 
ger longest in the memories of men— 
was the prayer of his war-weary heart, 
‘*Let us have peace.’’ Sherman reached 
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the acme of his marvelous gift of epi- 
gram when he said, “War is hell.’’ And 
Abraham Lincoln, after the four terrible 
years in which he had directed our vast 
armies and navies, uttered on the thresh- 
old of eternity the fervent and touching 
aspiration that ‘“‘the mighty scourge of 
* war might speedily pass away.’ 

There has been no solution of con- 
tinuity in the sentiments of our presi- 
dents on this subject up to this day. 
McKinley deplored with every pulse of 
his honest and kindly heart the advent 
of the war which he had hoped might 
not come in his day, and gladly hailed 
the earliest moment for making peace; 
and President Roosevelt has displayed the 
same tireless energy in the work of con- 
cord that he displayed when he sought 
peace and insured it on the field of bat- 
tle. No presidents in our history have 
been so faithful and so efficient as the 
last two in the cause of arbitration and 
of every peaceful settlement of differ- 
ences. I mention them together because 
their work has been harmonious and 
consistent. We hailed with joy the gen- 
erous initiative of the Russian emperor, 
and sent to the conference at The Hague 
the best men we had in our civic and 
military life. When The Hague court 
lay apparently wrecked at the beginning 
of its voyage, threatened with death be- 
fore it had fairly begun to live, it was 
the American government which gave it 
the breath of life by inviting the Republic 
of Mexico to share our appeal to its juris- 
diction; and the second case brought 
before it was at the instance of Mr. 
Roosevelt, who declined in its favor the 
high honor of arbitrating an affair of 
world wide importance. 

I beg you to believe it is not by way 
of boasting that I recall these incidents 
to your mind; it is rather as a profes- 
sion oi faith in a cause which the present 
administration has deeply at heart that 
I ask you to remember, in the delibera- 
tions upon which you are entering, the 
course to which the American govern- 
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ment is pledged and which it has steadily 
pursued for the last seven years. It is 
true that in those years we have had 
a hundred days of war—but they put 
an end forever to bloodshed which had 
lasted a generation. We landed a few 
platoons of marines on the Isthmus last 
year, but that act closed without a shot 
a sanguinary succession of trivial wars. 
We marched a little army to Pekin, but 
it was to save not only the beleagured 
legations, but a great imperiled civiliza- 
tion. By mingled gentleness and energy, 
to which most of the world beyond our 
borders has done justice, we have given 
to the Philippines, if not peace, at least 
a nearer approach to it than they have 
had within the memory of men. 

If our example is worth anything to 
the world, we have given it in the 
vital matter of disarmament. We have 
brought away from the Far East 55,000 
soldiers whose work was done, and have 
sent them back to the fields of peaceful 
activity. We have reduced our army to 
its minimum of 60,000 men; in fact, we 
may say we have no army, but in place 
of one a nucleus for drill and discipline. 
We have three-fourths of one soldier for 
every thousand of the population—a pro- 
portion which if adopted by other powers 
would at once eliminate wars and rumors 
of wars from the daily thoughts of the 
chanceries of the world. 

But fixed as our tradition is, clear as 
is our purpose in the direction of peace, 
no country is permanently immune to 
war so long as the desire and the prac- 
tice of peace are not universal. If we 
quote Washington as an advocate of 
peace, it is but fair also to quote him 
where he says: ‘‘To be prepared for 
war is one of the most effectual means 
of preserving peace.’’ And at another 
time he said: “To an active external 
commerce the protection of a naval force 
is indispensable. To secure reSpect to 
a neutral flag requires a naval force or- 
ganized and ready to vindicate it from 
insult or aggression.’’ To acknowledge 
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the existence of an evil is not to support 
or approve it; but the facts must be 
faced. Human history is one long deso- 
late story of bloodshed. All the arts 
unite in the apparent conspiracy to give 
precedence to the glory of arms. Demos- 
thenes and Pericles adjured the Atheni- 
ans by the memory of their battles. 
Horace boasted that he had been a sol- 
dier, non sine gloria. Even Milton, in 
that sublime sonnet where he said, 
‘*Peace hath her victories no less than 
those of war,’’ also mentioned among 
the godly trophies of Cromwell “ Dar- 
went’s stream with blood of Scots im- 
brued.’’ .In almost every sermon and 
hymn we hear in our churches the im- 
agery of war and battle is used. We 
are charged to fight the good fight of 
faith; we are to sail through bloody seas 
to win the prize. The Christian soldier 
is constantly marshalled to war. Not 
only in our habits and customs, but in 
our daily speech and in our inmost 
thoughts we are beset by the obsession 
of conflict and mutual destruction. It 
is like the law of sin in the members to 
which the greatest of the apostles refers: 
‘“‘Who shall deliver us from the body of 
this death?”’ 

We have all recently read that won- 
derful sermon on war by Count Tolstoi, 
in which a spirit of marvelous lucidity 
and fire, absolutely detached from geo- 
graphical or political conditions, speaks 
the Word as it has been given him to 
speak it, and as no other living man 
could have done. As you read, with an 
aching heart, his terrible arraignment of 
war, feeling that as a man you are partly 
responsible for all human atrocities, you 
wait with impatience for the remedy he 
shall propose, and you find it is— 
religion. Yes, that is the remedy. If 
all would do right nobody would do 
wrong —nothing is plainer. It is a 
counsel of perfection, satisfactory to 
frophets and saints, to be reached in 
God = eood time. But you are here to 
consult together to see whether the gen- 
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eration now alive may not do something 
to hasten the coming of the acceptable 
day, the appearance on earth of the 
beatific vision. If we cannot at once 
make peace and good will the universal 
rule and practice of nations, what can 
we do to approximate this condition? 
What measures can we now take which 
may lead us at least a little distance to- 
ward the wished-for goal? 

I have not come to advise you; I have 
no such ambitious pretensions. I do 
not even aspire to take part in your de- 
liberations. But I am authorized to 
assure you that the American govern- 
ment extends to you a cordial and sym- 
pathetic welcome, and shares to the 
utmost the spirit and purpose in which 
you have met. The president, so long 
as he remains in power, has no thought 
of departing from the traditions be- 
queathed us by the great soldiers and 
statesmen of our early history, which 
have been strictly followed during the 
last seven years. We shall continue to 
advocate and to carry into effect, as far 
as practicable, the principle of the arbi- 
tration of such questions as may not be 
settled through diplomatic negotiations. 
We have already done much in this 
direction; we shall hope to do much 
more. The president is now consider- 
ing the negotiation of treaties of arbitra- 
tion with such of the European powers 
as desire them, and hopes to lay them 
before the senate next Winter. And 
finally the president has, only a few days 
ago, promised in response to the request 
of the interparliamentary union to invite 
the nations to a second conference at 
The Hague, to continue the beneficent 
work of the conference of 1899. 

Unhappily we cannot foresee in the 
immediate future the cessation of wars 
upon the earth. We ought therefore to 
labor constantly for the mitigation of the 
horrors of war, especially to do what we 
can to lessen the sufferings of those who 
have no part in the struggle. This has 
been one of the most warmly cherished 
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wishes of the last two administrations. 
I make no apology for reading you a 
paragraph from the message which Presi- 
dent Roosevelt sent to congress last 
December: 


‘*There seems good ground for the 
belief that there has been a real growth 
among the civilized nations of a senti- 
ment which will permit a gradual substi- 
tution of other methods than the method 
of war in the settlement of disputes. It 
is not pretended that as yet we are near 
a position in which it will be possible 
wholly to prevent war, or that a just 
regard for national interest and honor 
will in all cases permit of the settlement 
of international disputes by arbitration; 
but by a mixture of prudence and firm- 
ness with wisdom we think it is possible 
to do away with much of the provocation 
and excuse for war, and at least in many 
cases to substitute some other and more 
rational method for the settlement of dis- 
putes. The Hague court offers so good 
an example of what can be done in the 
direction of such settlement that it 
should be encouraged in every way.’’ 


Further steps should be taken. In 
President McKirnley’s annual message 
of December 5, 1898, he made the fol- 
lowing recommendation: 


‘*The experiences of the last year 
bring forcibly home to us a sense of the 
burdens and the waste of war. We de- 
sire, in common with most civilized 
nations, to reduce to the lowest possible 
point the damage sustained in time of 
war by peaceable trade and commerce. 
It is true we may suffer in such cases 
less than. other communities, but all na- 
tions are damaged more or less by the 
state of uneasiness and apprehension into 
which an outbreak of hostilities throws 
the entire commercial world. It should 
be our object, therefore, to minimize, so 
far as practicable, this inevitable loss 
and disturbance. This purpose can 
probably best be accomplished by an 
international agreement to regard all 
private property at sea as exempt from 
o— or destruction by the forces of 
belligerent powers. The United States 
government has for many years advocated 
this humane and beneficent principle, 
and is now in a position to recommend 
it to other powers without the imputa- 
tion of selfish motives. I therefore sug- 
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gest for your consideration that the ex- 
ecutive be authorized to correspond with 
the governments of the principal mari- 
time powers with a view of incorporating 
into the permanent law of civilized 
nations the principle of the exemption 
of all private property at sea, not contra- 
band of war, from capture or destruction 
by belligerent powers.”’ 


The president urged this beneficent 
scheme with an earnestness which gained 
the willing attention of congress, already 
predisposed to it in spirit, and on the 
twenty-eighth of April of this year he 
was able to approve a joint resolution 
of both houses recommending that ‘‘the 
president endeavor to bring about an 
understanding among the principal mari- 
time powers with a view of incorporating 
into the permanent law of civilized 
nations the principle of the exemption 
of all private property at sea, not contra- 
band of war, from capture or destruc- 
tion by belligerents.”’ 

It has not been thought advisable by 


’ the president during the past Summer to 


call the attention of the powers to a pro- 
ject which would necessarily be regarded 
by two of them, and possibly by others, 
with reference to its bearing upon the 
deplorable conflict now raging in the far 
East. But as we earnestly pray that the 
return to peace may not be long delayed 
between the two nations, to both of 
which we are bound by so many historic 
ties, we may confidently look forward at 
no distant day to inviting the attention 
of the nations to this matter, and we 
hope we may have the powerful influence 
of this great organization in gaining their 
adherence. 

The time allotted to me is at an end, 
I can only bid you Godspeed in your 
work. The task you have set your- 
selves, the purpose to which you are 
devoted, have won the praise of earth 
and the blessing of heaven since the 
morning of time. The noblest of all the 
beatitudes is the consecration promised 
the peace makers. Even if in our time 
we may not hear the golden clamor of 
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the trumpets celebrating the reign of forces. And if you now reap no visible 
universal and enduring peace, it is guerdon of your labors the peace of God 
something to have desired it, to have that passes understanding will be your 
worked for it in the measure of our all-sufficient reward. 


THE PRAYER OF THE WOMEN 


By HELEN HICKS 


PLAINFIELD, ONTARIO 


T the altar universal, in the temple-no hands made, 
Where, with heart’s blood for lavation, endless sacrifice is laid; 
There, where votaries are weakest and the trials hardest be, 
Charged with wonder and submission, rose a bitter litany: 


God of all things lasting, changing, God of morning, God of night,— 

We, the least of all Thy favored, judge Thy purposes are right. 

Who be we that we should charge T hee?-—Wonder-worker, Lord of breath, 
Builder of the tent of heaven, Ruler over love and death! 


Bitter draughts and weary burdens are the portion we have won; 

Helpless hands and weary waiting —hopes that break. Thy will be done! 
Lord, we give with no withholding every store Thy levies draw, 

All we have of best and dearest: for Thou God, Thou God art Law! 


Yea, but Lord, Thy works are boundless, and the nations under Thee 

Are the smali dust of the balance, and the islands little be. 

All the nations deem Thee distant, all the judges, all the kings 

Waive Thy will and work their pleasure. Seest Thou these little things? 


Thus much blood for thus much glory, these lives for that stretch of sand; 
God is with the big battalions, justice to the strongest hand. 

So they traffic with Thy mercy, so they cry it for a sign, 

Forging, with our sons for fuel, kingdoms of their own, not Thine. 


Lord, with stress of many prayers, Lord, with suppliant lips struck dumb, 
We,who watch them break our dearest,ceaseless cry,‘‘Thy !:ingdom come!”’ 
Fail not, neither be Thou weary, come with swift instruction, Lord, 

Till the nations learn Thy precept, and the isles await Thy word. 











EMPIRE-BUILDING IN NORTHWEST 
CANADA 


MARVELS OF MATERIAL PROGRESS THAT ARE _ BEING 
WROUGHT OUT IN ‘*‘RUPERT’S LAND’’ TODAY 


By D. W. and A. S. IDDINGS 


DAYTON, OHIO 


ments that we shall deal, the first having 
no bearing upon the subject and the 
third being of importance in this connec- 
tion, if at all, merely in having kept 
down the rate of mortality in the new 
country where his Great Company so 
long held absolute sway. 

In the year 1670 Charles II granted 
a charter to Prince Rupert and seven- 
teen other noblemen and gentlemen, 
incorporating them as the ‘‘Governor 

- and Company of Adventurers of Eng- 
land trading into Hudson’s Bay,’’ and 
securing to them “the sole trade and 





PRINCE RUPER1, FIRST GOVERNOR OF THE 
HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY 


PATENT medicine dodger, famil- 
iar to Canadians, reads: 


“Prince Rupert, first cousin of King 
Charles II of England, was born in 1619 
and was one of the great characters of the 
age. He was distinguished as a great 
cavalry leader, a scientist and a patron of 
geographical discovery. His three great 
works were: 

(t) Deeds of valour at the battle of Edge- 
hill. 

(2) Founded the Honourable Hudson’s 
Bay Company. 

(3) Invented the great scientific discovery, 
PRINCE RUPERT’s Drops.” 





° = : C. €, CHIPMAN, COMMISSIONER OF THE HUD- 
It is with the second of these achieve- SON’S BAY COMPANY 
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OLD TRADING FORT OF THE 


commerce of all those seas, straits, 
bays, rivers, lakes, creeks and sounds, 
in whatsoéver latitude they shall be, that 
lie within the entrance of the straits 
commonly called Hudson’s Straits, to- 
gether with all the lands and territories 
upon the countries, coasts and confines 
of the seas, bays, etc., aforesaid, that 
are not already actually possessed by 
or granted to any of our subjects, or 
possessed by the subjects of any other 
Christian prince or state.”’ 

By this charter the Hudson’s Bay 








HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY, EDMONTON 


Company acquired exclusive legislative, 
judicial, executive and commercial con- 
trol of all the lands watered by streams 
flowing into Hudson’s Bay, amounting 
to the whole immense region north of 
the international boundary almost from 
the Great Lakes west to the mountains. 
For almost two centuries thereafter it 


‘was little more than the vast hunting 


domain of the greatest of fur trading 
companies, and in honor of the prince, 
who was the company’s first governor, 
the territory was known as “Rupert’s 
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LORD STRATCONA AND MOUNT ROYAL, CANADA’S “GRAND OLD MAN” 


High Commissioner for Canada in London, governor of the Hudson’s Bay Company, and leading spirit in 
the building of the Canadian Pacific Railway. 
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Land.’”’ Here the company and the 
dusky aboriginal tribes throve almost 
entirely upon the fauna and pelts until 
the union of the several eastern provin- 
ces of Canada was broached. 

Meanwhile many pioneers had tracked 
its wilds and brought back attractive 
accounts of the beautiful and bountiful 
lands lying there in a state of nature. 
Some insignificant, desultory settlement 
sprang up along the waterways—the only 
highways of those days — and the region 
began to attract the attention of Cana- 
dian statesmen as far back as 1858, down 
to the period of confederation. But it 
was not until the Summer of 1870 and 
after the establishment of the Dominion, 
that the chartered territories of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company were transferred to 
Canada in consideration of a payment 
by her of $1,500,000 in cash and a reser- 
vation of one-twentieth of all the lands, 
amounting to some 7,000,000 acres, lying 
between the international boundary and 
the south bank of the North Saskatche- 
wan river. * 

Four years prior to this epoch in 
Canadian history there had come into 
this western country, after a service with 
the company dating from his eighteenth 
year, ten years of which had been spent 
along the St. Lawrence river and some 
fifteen at its trade in the Labrador, one 
Donald Smith, of Scotch birth and par- 
éntage, who was destined to rise step 
by step in the affairs of his country and 
of the company to the exalted positions 
of lord high commissioner of the Domin- 
ion in London, a peer of the realm, and 
of the company, governor—Lord Strath- 
cona and Mount Royal, the Grand Old 
Man of Canada. 

Under his masterful guidance the 
policy of the Hudson’s Bay Company 
has been progressive and expansive, 
elaborating from fur trading pure and 
simple into what is probably the greatest 
mercantile trading corporation in the 
world. 

It is a far cry from the old trading fort 
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of the company at Edmonton to the 
modern mercantile department stores 
which it today maintains at Winnipeg 
and elsewhere in the towns of the 
Canadian West, but by the wise fore- 
sight, indomitable energy and complete 
mastery of business detail on the part 


.of Mr. C. C. Chipman,’ the chief com- 


missioner of the company, who directs 
its affairs from the main offices and ship- 
ping depot at Winnipeg, the evolution 
has been accomplished. 

More Indians yet live in the Canadian 
Northwest than elsewhere on the conti- 
nent, and more nearly as they aborigi- 
nally lived. They have been well treated 
by the government and the Hudson’s 
Bay Company before it, and have been 
invariably tractable and contented. * * 
Much credit for this condition is due to 
those brave and self sacrificing zealots 
of Catholicism who have borne the 
cross, and the civilization and education 
which they combine with it, into the 
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SIR THOMAS G. SHAUGHNESSY, AN ANGLICIZED AMERICAN AND PRESIDENT OF 
THE CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY 


remotest haunts of the redskin—through 
the boundless stretches of prairie where 
camped the buffalo-hunting nomads, and 
into the northern forests and tundra 
where trapping tribes roamed the silence 


at their toilsome tasks. Quickly won by 
the frank-heartedness of the priests, and 
deeply impressed by the rich regalia of 
the church, most of the natives gave 
their hearts and simple minds to God. 
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and all have walked fairly as the teach- 
ings read. 

There has been a long and illustrious 
line of churchmen laboring amongst 
these Indians since the days of Mar- 
quette, Charlevoix, DeSmet and Tache, 
but none more ardent and able than His 
Lordship Bishop Grandin and Father 
Lacombe. When the bands of steel, 
forerunning the railway and its: trans- 
forming influences, crept out and over 
the prairie and on to the mountains, it 
was Father Lacombe, as much if not 
more than anyone else, who stood medi- 
ator between white and red, the old and 
the new, and prevented by kindly per- 
suasion a stand against the project of 
the dogged and sanguinary proportions 
which Poor Lo mustered in our own 
West when the railway first invaded it. 

Great as have been all other forces 
working for the development of Rupert’s 
land, there is one above them all, the 
Canadian Pacific railway, without which 
all efforts would have come to little. In 
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SIR DANIEL H. MCMILLAN, LIEUTENANT-GOVER- 
NOR OF MANITOBA_AND KEEWATIN 


this connection Sir Charles Tupper, the 
then minister of railways of the Domin- 
ion, has said: ‘*The Canadian Pacific 
railway would have no existence today, 
notwithstanding all that the government 


F did to support that undertaking, had it 


not been for that indomitable pluck, 
energy and determination, both finan- 
cially and in every other respect, of Sir 
Donald Smith (Lord Strathcona.)’’ And 
with him latterly in the successful con- 
summation of the project were those two 
American railroad geniuses, William C. 
Van Horne and Thomas G. Shaughnessy, 
whose magnificent achievements in the 
realm of Canadian transportation have 
since been rewarded by the honor of 
knighthood conferred by the Crown. 
Each of these men, both peculiarly self 
made, has risen from the ranks by 
meritorious service to the eminence of 
chief executive of the only truly trans- 
continental railroad in the world. When 
Sir William retired from the presidency 
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some years ago he relinquished the 
supervisory control to his worthy suc- 
cessor and compeer, Sir Thomas, and 
withdrew himself to the advisory capac- 
ity, less arduous, of chairman of the 
company’s board of directors, whence he 
can calmly contemplate the immense 
machinery of the gigantic corporation 
working out harmoniously as he planned 
what he had the foresight to premise 
would be its certain destiny in the great 
problem of the moving to the markets of 
the varied products of the several quar- 
ters of the globe. With fleets of steam- 
ers on the Atlantic and Pacific, connect- 
ing with its eastern and western termini, 
Canadian exports now reach the utter- 
most bounds of the earth. 

Of Sir Thomas Shaughnessy, a well 
known contemporary writer has said: 
“From the first day of his life as a rail- 
way man there was no doubt in the 
minds of those who knew him that he 
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would. be a success. The qualities of 
his mind are thoroughly modern, and fit 
exactly the service of this greatest branch 
of modern public service. Ardent and 
untiring, he has the ability to do much 


- work, and his shrewd common sense and 


prodigious memory enable him to guide 
that work to the very best advantage.”’ 

Since William Whyte came to Winni- 
peg in 1886 as superintendent of the rail- © 
way’s western division, extending from 
Lake Superior to the valley of the 
Columbia in the Rocky Mountains, he 
has seen the mileage of the road grow 
from 2,352 to 11,020 miles in 1904, and the 
fertile wilds of Rupert’s Land developed 
and peopled apace. From a compara- 
tively few bushels of grain grown, hand 
milled and consumed by the pioneer 
tillers themselves, the region has already 
reached and gone beyond a hundred 
millions of bushels for a single year, 
with those monoliths of agricultural 
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aggression, the elevators and mills, rising 
everywhere to receive and dispatch the 
surplus bushelage to the food stuff cen- 
ters of the universe. 

Through a railroading experience 
covering every branch of the service, 
Mr. Whyte has come to be the second 
vice president of the Canadian Pacific 
railway, and with his minute and actual 
knowledge of the country and its possi- 
bilities, and of the westerner and his 
whims, he is admittedly the greatest liv- 
ing authority on the problems of trans- 
portation in the Canadian West. 

Canada is splendidly governed. Fig- 
uratively speaking, the supreme execu- 
tive is the governor general, at present 
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the Earl of Minto, a man of fine attain- 
ments, who received his appointment by 
the grace of Her Majesty, the late Queen 
Victoria. This appointment and what- 
ever voice its incumbent may have in 
shaping the policy of the Dominion is 
the only interference on the part of the 
mother country with absolute, elective 
home rule that their scheme of govern- 
ment discloses. The premier, at present 
Sir Wilfred Laurier, an astute statesman, 
is the head of the dominant political 
party, just now the liberals, who corre- 
spond somewhat to our democratic party 
in that they are free traders, but in a 
modified sense. The premier is elected 
and really is considered the chief execu- 
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tive, possibly because of his democratic 
exaltment, and yet, too, because of his 
quite naturally having the most to do 
with the shaping of his country’s policy 
as the leader of the party in power, or 
‘the Government”’ as they call it. * * * 

The Honorable R. L. Borden, an 
eminent lawyer of Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
is the leader and candidate for premier 
of the opposition, or the conservatives. 

Corresponding to the governor gen- 
eral of the Dominion and holding office 
similarly, are the lieutenant governors 
of Manitoba and Keewatin and of 
the Northwest Territories, of which 
province and districts, together with 
the vast unorganized regions to the 
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north, Rupert’s Land is composed. 

Coming into Manitoba as one of its 
early settlers, a captain with Wolseley’s 
Red River expedition against the half- 
breed rebels of 1869, serving with dis- 
tinction in the provincial legislature in 
1880 and as a member of the Manitoban 
government for the ten years from 1889 
to 1899, Sir Daniel H. McMillan, with 
force, foresight and Scotch affability, 
has been lieutenant governor of Mani- 
toba and Keewatin since 1900, and has 
done much for western Canada. 

They were strenuous times, those 
buffalo days of '69 to ’70, when the 
frenzied half-breeds prowled ’round old 
Fort Garry (now a part of Winnipeg) till 
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it fell, but seasoned in that campaign for 
the near-to-hand winning of this West 
were, beside McMillan, such men of 
after fame as the intrepid Dr. Schultz, 
Mair and a score of others, who in that 
remote wilderness and in the very vor- 
tex of insurrection and danger main- 
tained the honor of Canada until the 
military expedition led by Wolseley and 
his subordinate officers, McMillan, Den- 
nison and others, forced their way by 
canoe and boat into the country. 

The Honorable A. E. Forget, since 
1898 the capable lieutenant governor of 
the Northwest Territories, and recently 
reappointed for a second term, entered 
the public service in 1875 as secretary 
of the Half-Breed Commission then ad- 
justing the disputed claims which had 
given rise to the late rebellion; and, 
endowed with the keenest of French- 
Canadian insights, his perfect under- 
standing and mastery of the Indian 
character marked him at once for a long 
and eminent career, successively as sec- 
retary of the Northwest Council and 
amongst the Indians as Indian commis- 
sioner. 

Expansion and growth of a most re- 
markable kind have characterized the 
whole of Canada within recent years, 
but in no part of the Dominion have 
these been so marked as in the West, 
and of this growth and expansion, at 
least in part, the current “‘ Report of the 
Minister of the Interior,’’ the Honor- 
able Clifford Sifton, is an epitome. 
The significance of the great progress 
which Mr. Sifton, in charge of the im- 
migration, is making in peopling the 
boundless areas of the fertile West, is 
best illustrated by a few comparisons in 
figures from his ‘‘ Report.”’ 

In 1897, the first year of his charge, 
the number of homestead entries was 
but 2,084, while during the past year 
they reached the enormous total of 
31,383. The land thus disposed of 
covered more than 5,000,000 acres, and 
there were beside some four and a quar- 


ter millions of acres privately sold. The 
movement of population into Canada 
has, in the seven years of Mr. Sifton’s 
administration ,increased eight-fold, from 
16,000 immigrants in 1896, to 67,379 in 
1902 and not less than 128,000 for the 
twelve months of 1903. These 128,000 
settlers cost the Dominion government 
in their getting but $5.02 each, a sur- 
prisingly good investment, for the late 
ex-minister of the interior, Mr. Thomas 
Mayne Daly, has declared that every new 
settler is worth $1,000 to the country. 

But forty-three years of age, Mr. Sif- 
ton, a barrister at law and king’s coun- 
sel, has climbed rung by rung the ladder 
of Canadian fame from member of the 
Manitoba legislature and attorney gen- 
eral and minister of education of that 
province, to his present position in the 
Dominion government, and has enjoyed 
the distinction of being chosen by the 
British government to prepare and pre- © 
sent its case before the late memorable 
Alaskan Boundary Tribunal. He has 
expressed the opinion that the immedi- 
ate settlement of the Canadian North- 
west is the most important national duty 
of Canada, and to this end is certainly 
devoting his untiring efforts. 

Great as has been the development 
of the past and is that of the present, 
Rupert’s Land today is at the dawn of 
the day of its still greater progress and 
prosperity. With an ever increasing 
deluge of immigration sweeping over -it 
and depositing its alluvium of industri- 
ous humanity on a kindly soil; with an 
administration of governmental affairs 
liberal, intelligent and secure; with 
transportation facilities capably carry- 
ing the present products of the now 
settled areas, a coterie of resolute and 
energetic railway financiers, sanguine of 
the future, are, with commensurate gov- 
ernment aid, preparing to solve the great 
problem of the developing of the enor- 
mous areas of the farther North, richly 
dowered but now inaccessible, by the 
construction of a second transcontinen- 
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tal railway, the Grand Trunk Pacific. 

Sir Charles Rivers Wilson, who ranks 
high as an English financier, and Mr. 
Charles Melville Hays, born in Rock 
Island, Illinois, whose commanding 
position in the railway world is un- 
questioned, have overcome the well 
organized opposition to the financing 
of the project amongst the ranks of the 
Grand Trunk Railway share holders 
and they have given it their endorsation 
at a recent meeting in London. The 
approval of the Canadian parliament 
may be safely assumed, as the country 
clamors for it and ‘it has become the 
national platform of the party in power. 

Mr. Hays came into the Canadian rail- 
roading world after a training of over 
twenty-five years with the several railway 
systems of the United States, chiefly the 
Missouri Pacific, Wabash and Southern 
Pacific, of which latter he was president, 
resigning in 1901 to become second vice 
president and general manager of the 
Grand Trunk railway, which position he 
now holds. 

Siz Charles entered into railroading as 
recently as the year 1895, after a promi. 


nent and varied career in other fields of* 


finance, and since then has been the 
president of the Grand Trunk railway, 
which position he will probably main- 
tain in the new and larger enterprise, 
the completion of which is promised 
within seven years. 

It would seem, therefore, that the 
fondest expectations of the late lamented 
Victoria are to be abundantly realized 
as she expressed them from the throne 
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during the early history of British 
Columbia as a colony of the empire. 
“T hope,” said Her Majesty, ‘‘that this 
new colony-on the Pacific may be but 
one step in the career of steady pro- 
gress, by which my dominions in North 
America may be ultimately peopled, in 
an unbroken chain, from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, by a loyal and industrious 
population.”” And Rupert’s Land of 
today cannot but further develop into 
a Rupert’s Land of tomorrow, which 
will attain to the ‘utmost purport of the 
legend blazoned across the Canadian 
arch at the recent coronation of King 
Edward VII,—‘‘Canada, the Granary of 
the Empire.”’ 








* The regions north of the Saskatchewan watershed 
were held not by charter, but, like British Columbia, 
by lease from the Crown. (Page 150.) 


** There have been two spasmodic outbreaks, led 
by the demoniac French half-breed, Louis Riel. In 
the first rebellion, known as the “Red River Rebellion 
of 1869,” Riel had not a single Indian with him; in the 
last, or “Northwest Rebellion” of 188s, as it is called, 
he had a few tribes, but the great mass of the Indians, 
both in the organized territories and to the north, 
were loyal. Both rebellions were engineered by the 
leaders of the French half-breeds or Metis, with a few 
renegade whites as aides and abettors . (Page 150.) 


*** The system of government of every British 
colony, excepting the crown colonies and East India, 
is a copy of the imperial system, of the premier and 
heads of departments chosen by him, all being mem- 
bers of the legislative body, and all being responsible 
to it, and subject to extinction in an instant by a vote 
of want of confidence passed in the lower house or 
by one or two unmistakable defeats upon decisive 
measures brought in by them. In either case the res- 
ignation of the minstry follows; and the representa- 
tive of the king, the governor general, or, in the case 
of a provincial government, the lieutenant governor, 
calls upon some prominent man of the adverse party 
to,form a government, or parliment is dissolved and a 
general election ensues. The governor general is 
nominated by the imperial government, the lieuten- 
ant governors by that of the Dominion. (Page 155.) 


THE INDIVIDUAL 


Look neither down nor up, my friend, virtue or vice to find ; 
For signs of growth look neither before you nor behind: 
Lo, every earthly mortal unconsciously within 

Gives room to every virtue and room to every sin. 
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TEDDY’S 


ROMANCE 


By CHRISTOBELLE VAN ASMUS BUNTING 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


T was Mrs. ‘‘ Dick” Kendall’s day ‘‘at 
home,’’ and a nasty day it was, too, 
with a drizzling cold Fall rain. Only 
a few had happened in. Mr. Reming- 
ton was leaving as Mrs. Kingsley Hud- 
son came up the steps. She stopped 
for a moment and spoke to him. Music 
held a bond of sympathy between them. 
“I’m so glad you came,”’ said Peggie 
when Louise was inside. ‘‘I’ve been 
thinking of you all day.”’ 

“‘That so? I’ve been thinking of 
you, too. Thought I’d come late so 
we could have a real home visit together, 
without others coming in. I’ve been 
over at mamma’s all day. ‘King’ and 
I were going out to the Hayward’s but 
it rained so.”’ 

“Oh, dear exclaimed  Peggie, 
**There’s some one.’’ 

It was Teddy Carr. 

He came in all smiles. “I thought 
I should find you two girls here,’’ he 
said, ‘‘so I pulled myself together and 
came up. I saw Mr. Dick Kendall 
heading for Mrs. Smith’s and I said 
to myself, ‘go on, old man; coast’s 
clear.’ ”’ 

“Why, Teddy!” reproachfully said 
Peggie, ‘‘How you talk.” Then she 
added: ‘‘I’m glad Dick is calling on 
Dorothy. I told him to, but was afraid 
he might forget. He’s been trying to 
get there the last month.”’ 

“Oh, we know you told him,’ 
Teddy wickedly. 

‘*Now, Teddy, you shall not have any 
tea if you’re bad.”’ 

“T’m not bad-—am I, Louise?’’ 

‘Not very,’’ she said, smiling. 

‘*What’s the news, Teddy?’ Peggie 
asked. 

“Things dreadfully dull, ‘Mrs. Dick.’ 
Fact is, every one is settling down— 
getting married. Now it used to be 


‘iad 


, 


said 


that people said all sorts of things-— 
well, about Louise here—but, dear me, 
even Louise has ceased to interest gos- 
sips.”’ 

‘‘For shame, Teddy,” and Louise 
tried to look cross. 

***Tis a shame,’’ he replied provok- 
ingly. 

‘*Teddy,”’ asked Peggie, ‘‘why don’t 
you marry?” 

‘*How strange!’’ mused Teddy, ‘‘it’s 
the very thing I’ve come here purposely 
to talk about. You see, I knew I should 
find you-—or thought I should find you 
both here, and I wished to tell you 
together and get your joint opinion.” 

Louise smiled doubtfully. 

‘You're joking,’’ said Peggie. 

**T like that! ”’ , 

“‘No, really; well then, who is the 
girl?’’ % 

‘She has not a very poetic surname, 
so I’ll tell you only her Christian one. 
Neither of you know her. She lives in 
a little town in the White Mountains. 
‘*Her name is Abigail. Do you like it?”’ 

“*It’s very sweet and quaint,’’ said 
Louise. 

‘*Isn’t it?’’ said Teddy enthusiastic- 
ally. ‘‘She is a poor girl,’”? Teddy went 
on, “‘but she has a heap of sense. She 
lives with an old aunt—just as I do. 
Of course I shall have to take her, too, 
but then I’m some experienced with 
aunts, you know, and the house is plenty 
large. I’m wondering, though, if Aunt 
Jane will ‘cotton to’ her. It’s rather 
risky, bringing old people who are more 
or less settled in their ways together— 
but then, the house is large.” 

“‘Oh, yes,’’ said Peggie, ‘‘you have 
plenty of room.’’ 

She glanced at Louise. Louise was 
really glad. She hoped Abigail would 
suit Teddy. He was such a nice boy. 
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“Then you are going to be married?’’ 
she asked. ‘‘Where and when did you 
meet her?”’ 

‘It’s really quite a romance,’’ Teddy 
went on. “Mrs. Dick,” he asked, ‘‘may 
I smoke?’’ 

‘‘Certainly,” Peggie said comfortably. 

Then Teddy continued: ‘‘We met last 
month on my return home. It hap- 
pened on the train. The old lady, it 
seems, is quite a gay girl—that is, she 
drinks some—her age, I suppose. And 
I met her in the buffet car having a 
cocktail]. I was going on through to the 
smoker, but when I saw the old dame, 
I said to myself, ‘Now here is a real 
game old lady,’ so I stopped and sat 
opposite her.’’ 

Louise looked at Peggie in amaze- 
ment. ‘‘Oh, Teddy!’’ she said, ‘I 
don’t believe it.” 

“*Very well, then, I’ll not go on.”’ 

‘*Please do,’’ Peggie said excitedly. 

“*Ves, do,’’ agreed Louise. 

“Well, if you really wish me to. You 
see, I’ve come to talk it over with you, 
because I would like to know what you 
think about it.”’ 

‘*Ves,’’ they answered together in 
a rather decided tone. 

‘“‘The old lady eyed me closely some 
minutes,’’ Teddy continued, ‘‘and then 
she asked me some very inquisitive 
questions, such as old ladies are wont 
to ask. Well, it all ended that her niece 
was asleep, or reading, or something, 
and she—the old lady—had stolen off 
‘to take a nip.’ She said she wouldn’t 
have her niece know it for worlds, but 
that traveling always affected her so that 
she was obliged to resort to a stimulant. 
What surprised me was that she knew 
just the sort of stimulant she required.’’ 

‘*Well, maybe theswaiter brought her 
that without her asking,’’ Louise said 
thinkingly. 

“Tt’s queer,’’ began Peggie, ‘‘that 
she did not have a little something in 
a bottle in her valise. It’s queer, 
really.”’ 
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‘“‘Now, that’s just it,’’ said Teddy. 
**‘T don’t care to bring someone into 
the family that will make any unpleas- 
antness. Aunt Jane has no-use for 
‘tipplers,’ as she calls them.”’ 

‘It’s awful!’’ said Louise. 

‘‘What does Abigail say?’’ 
Peggie. 

“I didn’t mention it to her. The 
aunt toid me not to, you know. Then 
we didn’t have time for any side issues. 
I was busy pushing my suit with her. 
We were on the train only two days. It 
was love at first sight on both of our 
parts. Those things do happen, you 
know.”’ 

‘*Ves,”’ agreed Louise. 

‘“‘Then you are really engaged?’”’ 
asked Peggie. 

“*VYes,’”” answered Teddy —‘‘for two 
weeks.”’ Teddy blew a ring of smoke 
into the air. 

‘*For what?’’ asked Peggie. 

Teddy kept on blowing rings. 

‘*You wretch!’’ and. Peggie came over 
and shook him by the shoulders. Louise 
looked relieved. It would have been too 
bad to have Teddy do a thing like that 
and then be miserable. 

‘*You are a bad boy,”’ she said. 

‘*Well, I saw very well that as I had 
no news, I must invent some—and I am 
sure you’ve enjoyed my story.” 

‘*Fancy that old lady drinking a cock- 
tail in a buffet car,’’ and Peggie laughed 
good naturedly. 

‘* How dreadful!’ said Louise. 

Teddy began to whistle “‘ Forgotten.’’ 
Louise looked up at him. 

“Tt’s all imagination, Teddy,’’ she said 
sweetly. 

‘*Maybe it is,” he answered her, “but 
I don’t agree with you.”’ 

Peggie was making tea. 

‘‘T_ know you are happy, Louise,’’ 
Teddy added softy. 

*“Yes,’’ she said, ‘‘I am; and I wish 
you were, too.”’ 

‘IT guess I’m a misfit,’ he said back 


again. 


asked 
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“No, you’re not. Your day will 
come, Teddy.” 

Peggie poured the tea. 

‘*Here’s a cup to Abigail,’’ she said, 
drawing her chair toward them. When 
they had finished Dick came in with 
Kingsley Hudson. 

‘Now all stay for dinner, won’t you? ”’ 
Peggie urged. 

“Oh, we can’t, thanks, dear,’’ said 
Louise. ‘‘The boys are coming over 
this evening.”’ 

“You can stay, Teddy,” can’t you?” 
asked Dick. 

“Of course he can,’’ 
tioned. 

‘‘Why, yes—thanks.’’ Teddy seemed 
pleased. ¥ 


Peggie ques- 


& 

‘*He is so fond of home life,’’ Peggie 
said to Dick after Teddy had gone. “It 
is too bad such men can’t have nice 
homes themselves. It must be dread- 
fully dreary with that old aunt of his.”’ 

**Ves,’’ Dick acquiesced, ‘‘I’m sorry 
for him. He was in love with Louise 
Hudson, wasn’t he? ”’ 

“*Yes,’’ said Peggie absently, ‘“‘every- 
one’s in love with her.”’ 


II 


‘Where did you come from?’’ asked. 


Peggie, looking around as Katherine 
Ashworth came up with Teddy Carr. 

“Don’t you tell, Miss Kate,” said 
Teddy teasingly. 

Kate laughed and threw herself on the 
grass at Mrs. “Dick’s” feet. ‘‘Isn’t it 
great out today?’’ she asked, look- 
ing up. 

Teddy lighted a cigarette. ‘“Let’s 
have a claret lemonade,’’ he said. 
‘‘Louise plays well,’’ he added, half 
to himself, as Mrs. Kingsley Hudson 
waved her hand at him from the tennis 
court. Then Teddy walked toward the 
club house. 

‘*Excuse me, please,’’ he called back 
at Mrs. ‘“‘Dick’’ and Kate Ashworth. 

‘*Where have you been? ’”’ asked Peg- 
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gie again when she and Kate were alone. 

*‘Down through the channel between 
the lakes,’’ Kate answered. 

“Did Teddy make love to you?”’ 
questioned Peggie. 

‘‘For shame! Mrs. 
retorted, coloring. 

“Come, tell me,’’ coaxed Peggie. ‘‘I 
won’t tell anyone.”’ 

‘*Well,’’ said Kate evasively, ‘‘I don’t 
think Teddy Carr’s the love-making 
kind. Anyway, we are too good friends 
for that.’’ 

“Oh!’’ said Peggie. She smiled 
faintly. ‘‘But then,’’ she added slowly, 
‘that doesn’t always follow.’ 

*“No,’’ replied Kate, as she sat with 
her arms about her knees, and blew 
a stray lock of hair that fell across her 
face. ‘‘It doesn’t always follow, I sup- 
pose. Mrs. Hudson told me that she 
fancied Teddy Carr wouldn’t marry 
young.” 

‘‘Did she?”’ said Peggie knowingly. 
‘*Well, one can’t tell.’’ 

Teddy was coming back. He stopped 
at the court and spoke to Louise Hud- 
son. Peggie' watched them, but she 
made no remark. Teddy came and sat 
beside her. 

*‘Are you coming to my box party at 
the horse show, Wednesday, Mrs. 
‘Dick?’”’ 

**Am I invited? ’’ asked Peggie. 

“Oh, yes,’’ Teddy said reassuringly, 
‘*if you are good.”’ 

‘““Who is to be there? Have you in- 
vited Mr. Stevens? ’”’ asked Peggie. 

‘‘Yes, and I’m going to call at the 
Smith’s this evening to see if Miss 
Hoxey won’t come along.”’ 

‘That’ ll be nice,’’ said Peggie. ‘‘Why 
yes, we shall be delighted to come.’’ 

Louise and Kingsley Hudson and 
Dick Kendall and George Hardy came 
up just then. 

‘*My! but I’m warm,” said Louise. 

‘Sit here,”’ said Teddy, extending his 
chair. ‘‘I’ve ordered something to 
drink.”’ 


‘Dick,’ ”’ Kate 








TEDDY’S 
‘“‘How good of you! Thanks,’’ and 
Louise took the seat. 

“You play a fine game,’ he said, 
smniling at her. 

‘*Think’so, Teddy? ”’ she questioned. 
‘***King’ says you’ve a new horse. One 
of the Ketchum horses ?’’ 

**VYes, you’ll see her at the show.”’ 

‘*Shall you drive? ” 

‘““No, I’d rather entertain you.”’ 

‘You are a nice boy, Teddy,’’ she 
said. 

Teddy offered her a lemonade. 

“I’m going West next month,’”’ he 
said. wit 
“Oh, are you? Where? ”’ 

‘*El Paso.’’ 

‘Is it there you met. Mrs. 
Moore? ”’ 

Teddy smiled again. ‘‘No, I met her 
in Asheville. She’s stopped writing to 
me.”’ 

“Vou are very bad, Teddy. You 
should be ashamed of a flirtation with 
a married woman.”’ 

**You are a married woman.” 

‘You are not flirting with me, are 
your”’ 

**No, Louise, I mean everything I tell 
you.’’ ° 

**Teddy, you are awful.” 

“But I do.” 

‘*Well, I’m a sort of mother confessor 
—a sister, you know.”’ 

“*That’s just what Mrs. Fenn Moore 
said.’’ 

**People can’t help liking you. You 
are always so provokingly agreeable.’’ 

‘Yes, that’s my cardinal handicap. 
People always like me. I wish it had 
been a little stronger’’— then he added 
slowly, ‘‘in one case.” 

“Foolish boy,’ Louise was saying 
when Peggie called. 

‘What are you two talking about over 
there? Bring your chair nearer.” 

“‘We are naming my new horse,” 
Teddy answered, as he helped Louise 
draw her chair closer. ‘‘How do you 
like Abigail? ’’ 


Fenn 
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Louise and Peggie laughed. 

‘‘What a funny name!’’ said Kather- 
ine Ashworth. ‘‘It sounds as quaint 
and old as Priscilla.”’ 

‘*What time is it?’’ asked Peggie, still 
laughing. 

‘*Five-thirty,’’ said some one. 

‘‘We must go, dear,’’ said Louise to 
‘King.’ He smiled at her as they 
walked away toward the club house 
together. 

Dick and Peggie followed. with Mr. 
Hardy. 

“‘Come ‘on, Miss Kate,’’ said Teddy, 
as he helped her to her feet. ‘‘If you 
will walk back to the boat house with 
me, I’ll tell you a story.” 

“*To the boat house? ”’ 

“Yes, I’ve forgotten my keys.”’ 

‘“‘Where are you going?” Peggie 
called, as she saw Teddy and Kate 
going toward the lake. 

**To jump in,” Teddy called back. 

Peggie looked puzzled. 

‘‘They’re not in love, are they?” 
asked Dick. 

‘‘T don’t think so,’’ answered Peggie, 
as she watched Kingsley Hudson help 
Louise into their motor car. 


Ill 


Peggie was in her room writing letters 
when she heard Louise Hudson asking 
for her down stairs. She went into the 
hall and called: ‘‘Come up here, dear— 
in my room.”’ 

““Oh, Peggie,’? said Louise as she 
came up the stairs, ‘‘Teddy’s dead!” 

‘*Teddy’s dead? ’’ she exclaimed. 

‘*Dead—yes, dead,’’ and Louise sank 
into a chair as they came into Peggie’s 
room. 

‘‘Why, Louise —what can you mean? ”’ 

‘*Oh, it’s awful! awful!’’ she answered, 
sobbing. ‘‘He shot himself with his 
gun.” 

“God forbid! ’’ ejaculated Peggie. 

‘‘He was cleaning it,’’ Louise went 
on, ‘‘and in some way it went off. They 
found him dead in his bed room.”’ 
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**And what was he doing with his 
gun?’’ Peggie said questioningly. 

‘“‘Why, he and Darrell Stevens were 
going up north gunning for a week or 
two. He had his things half packed. I 
suppose he thought it empty. Oh, 
Teddy—poor, dear Teddy! ’’ and Louise 
gave way utterly. 

Peggie was white, too. She sat quietly 
afew seconds. A thousand things were 
in her mind. Then she said, ‘‘Don’t, 
dear—please don’t,’’ and she came and 
sat on the arm of Louise’s chair and 
stroked her head. ‘“‘It’s too dreadful 
to realize,’’ she said again, “but it 
might have been worse. We shall miss 
Teddy awfully—but we could miss others 
more.” 

“Yes,’’ and Louise raised her head 
and dried her eyes. 

‘“‘He looks so handsome, Peggie. 
They have laid him on a couch, and 
he is so white with his long, dark lashes 
against his cheeks. Oh, I can’t believe 
it! Ican’t! I can’t!’’ 

‘*Then you were there? ” 

*‘Darrell sent for me. He came in 
just after, or something, and he thought 
of me for some reason; so he called me 
over the wire. I went right down. 
Darrell gave me these—’’ she added, as 
she unfolded a small parcel. 

It was a little package of letters writ- 
ten on blue note paper and bound to- 
gether with a string. There was a faint 
odor of violet as Louise untied them. 

“They were on his desk. I suppose 
he was going to throw them out— or 
burn them. Darrell Stevens knew my 
writing, and so he gave them to me. 
He said I might as well take them—they 
did not concern anyone but me now.’’ 

They were both silent. Then Louise 


said, ‘‘I may as well leave them here.”’ 
**Ves,’’ said Peggie sympathetically. 
*“No, I will take them,” Louise said 
again. 
**Teddy thought a great deal of you,”’ 
Peggie ventured. 
“Yes, we have known each other 
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always. I did not think I should care 
so much, though; but it all seems so 
pitiful now. After all, Teddy didn’t 
have much to live for. One can’t be 
happy just being rich, and no one really 
loved Teddy, you know. No one really 
cared what he did. His aunt never 
knew much about him, and she was all 
he ever had. He must have been very 
lonely, poor boy! ”’ 

“*Yes,” said Peggie, ‘‘I suppose he 
was; but that’s over now, too.’’ 


“*Yes, that’s over now,’’ and Louise 
sighed heavily. 
‘“‘What time is it?’’ she asked. 


“**King’ is to come for me.’’ 

“‘There’s the bell. Shall we go down?’’ 
said Peggie. 

“Let us go right home, dear,’’ said 
Louise to her husband when she and 
Peggie came down stairs. 

Peggie watched them from the window 
as they went down the steps. ‘‘It’s too 
bad,’’ she said, with her head against 
the pane. ‘‘Poor Teddy!’’ Then she 
added as she turned and looked about 
the room, ‘‘but even Teddy won’t be 
missed much—and it’s just as well, I 
suppose. He was such a nice boy, too.’’ 

When Dick came home Peggie met 
him at the door. She greeted him with 
more feeling than usual. There was 
thanks in her heart. 


a 


They buried Teddy amid a garden of 
flowers. Somehow the service was not 
so hopeless as services so often are. 
The sweet calm of Teddy’s features 
seemed to spread over the hearts of his 
friends and it was more like a good- 
night than a goodbye. Mr. Remington 
sang with that sweet pathos in his voice 
that, while it made the heart sad, at the 
same time gave it a sweet sense of peace 
and rest. And when it was all over, and 
Teddy had been laid away for his last, 
long sleep, everyone else had someone 
to look to for love and comfort. It 
seemed to bring hearts even closer 
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together—a sweet token for Teddy to and Dick stayed home all Winter, and 
leave behind. Kingsley took Louisefor Mrs. Smith entertained for her niece 
a cruise on the Mediterranean. Peggie as usual. 


WHO DWELLS WITH NATURE 


By HILTON R. GREER 


SHERMAN, TEXAS 


HO dwells with Nature, clasps her hand 
In cordial comradry, 
Her best bestowals may command; 
No niggard hostess she. 


With lavish grace she offers up 
All wholesome gifts and good; 

She bids him drain her sparkling cup 
And share her daily food. 


A roof of blue she arches o’er 
As shelter for his head; 

Spreads for his feet a fragrant floor 
With pine cones carpeted. 


She drapes his couch in curtains cool, 
Of sheer and lacey mist; 

A mirror makes of some still pool 
By shifting shadows kissed. 


She wakes wild melody in sounds 
Of silver-singing rills; 

The hoarse-mouthed bay of distant hounds 
At dawn among the hills. 


Wielding a magic brush, she spreads 
Rare pictures for his eyes, 

And dazzles with warm golds and reds 
Of Autumn tapestries. ‘ 


She opens wide her book of days, 
A classic clasped with gold; 

Creation’s moving tale displays, 
And legends wierd and old. 


She leads him to some cloistered shrine, 
Shut in from sordid gaze, 

Where deep-toned organs of the pine 
chant solemn hymns of praise. 


Aad as he bows in worship there, 
She sets his spirit free 

From sordid care, and bids him share 

Her sweet tranquility. 








A MASTER OF DISSECTION 


PROFESSOR WM. T. ECKLEY OF ILLINOIS, WHO PREPARED THE 
STARTLING SPECIMENS AT THE WORLD’S FAIR 


- 


By MICHAEL A. LANE 


CHICAGO, 


PROFESSOR WILLIAM T. ECKLEY 


HE World’s Fair visitor who strolls 
from the Pike to the educational ex- 
hibit in the social economy department 
at St. Louis, is occasionally struck by 
the sight of a great lay-out of peculiar 
specimens which, if said visitor be a lay- 
man, will be puzzling at first glance, and 
indescribably, and perhaps a trifle grew- 
somely, fascinating on closer inspection. 
This collection will remind one of the 
remark made by the reverent old gentle- 
man who, gazing upon the skeleton of 
a donkey in the Kensington Museum, 
exclaimed most solemnly, ‘‘Ah, yes! We 
are indeed fearfully and wonderfully 
made.”’ For here there is not an organ 
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nor a part of the human body that may 
not be seen plainly displayed to view 
and dissected out in a manner that 
claims the attention and rouses the 
imagination of him who understands the 
precise nature of the things at which 
he is looking. 

The most remarkable of these rare 
specimens in human anatomy were pre- 
pared by Dr. William T. Eckley as the 
contribution of the University of Illinois 
to the educational exhibit. Whether 
from proximity to the Fair, or because 
it desired to be forward among the insti- 
tutions represented at the Louisiana Pur- 
chase Exposition, the University of Illi- 
nois made a special effort to exploit 
itself, and it delegated all of this work 
to Dr. Eckley, who is head professor of 
anatomy in the medical department of 
the university. 

For three months previously to the 
opening of the exposition, Professor 
Eckley worked in a special laboratory, 
getting ready the various specimens to 
be sent to St. Louis; and happy was the 
budding anatomist or more experienced 
man of medicine who was granted the 
unusual privilege of seeing the master 
dissector at his labors. 

Professor Eckley, like most great spe- 
cialists, is known to the public chiefly 
by reputation. He is one of the fore- 
most American authorities in human 
anatomy and perhaps the greatest of 
American in the art of dissection. What 
is difficult for other men in that line is 
easy for him; and performances which 
other men find it impossible to do at 
all, he achieves with comparatively little 
difficulty. In short, Professor Eckley 
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is a genius; and intimate contact with 
him is quite apt to discourage those 
who, before having seen him at his 
work, have a well defined idea that they 
were cut out (so to speak) for great 
anatomists. A friend of Professor Eck- 
ley once said to the present writer: ‘‘ Dr. 
Eckley is a born anatomist, and the 
greatest dissector in the world. That’s 
why he came to the top.”’ 

A single glance is all that is needed 
to prove the truth of this rather strong 
assertion; especially when the onlooker 
has a clear idea of the meaning of those 
amazing touches of the master hand 
which brings order out of chaos with 
a slight movement of the fingers, or 
which with a single, sure and deep- 
-reaching cut brings the knife down to 
a deep-seated artery or nerve or liga- 
ment without even touching the surface 
of the structure the knife is seeking. 

One day a visitor to Professor Eckley’s 
laboratory, upon witnessing one of these 
marvelous performances, asked him why 
he did not practice surgery. The great 
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little man shook his head. ‘‘I’m too 
fond of making surgeons to be one 
myself,’ he replied; thereby disclosing 
that innate love of teaching with which 
all men of intellectual power and origi- 
nality are born. 

Professor Eckley is a product of the 
great West and most of his life has been 
spent in western colleges and universi- 
ties as teacher and professor of anatomy. 
Iowa claims him as a son, and the Uni- 
versity of Iowa as a former student. 
Upon his graduation from that school 
he entered the medical department and 
took his doctor’s degree; but although 
he practiced medicine two or three years, 
he did it rather to gain clinical experi- 
ence than with any intention of remain- 
ing in the profession. Science called 
him with her irresistible voice, and he 
soon took a position in his alma mater 
as a teacher of human anatomy, which 
had for him an extraordinary attraction 
from the first. Leaving his native state 
as a young man, he went to Chicago, 
where he scon became a member of the 
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faculty of Northwestern University and 
later professor of anatomy in the dental 
school of that institution. Subsequently 
he became professor of anatomy in the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, and 
retained that chair when the college was 
absorbed by the University of Illinois. 
He is a distinguished member of the 
American Association of Anatomists and 
is the author of several important works 
in his line, among which his ‘‘ Anatomi- 
cal Nomenclature’”’ is especially notable, 
implying as it does a vast amount of his- 
torical research which carries one back 
to the pioneers of science who gave to 
the various structures in the human 
body the outlandish and perfectly wrong 
names which they, for the most part, 
bear today. 

It was while he was filling his chair 
at Northwestern University that Profes- 
sor Eckley was called as an expert in 
the famous Luetgert murder trial at 
Chicago. Luetgert was an eccentric 
sausage manufacturer who was accused 
of having murdered his wife and of 
having afterward destroyed the body in 
a vat in his factory. The only circum- 
stantial evidence left was a few small 
bones, known as sesamoid bones, and 
the issue hinged on the question whether 
or not these bones were human. Dr. 
Eckley very promptly asserted that he 
couldn’t say whether the bones were 
human or not; which drew out a most 
interesting cross-fire of questions in 
which the professor’s remarkable know]l- 
edge of his subject proved a source of 
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brought out were so simple and force- 
ful as to delight and charm his hearers. 
His evidence was the most straightfor- 
ward and interesting of any of the experts 
called to testify in that celebrated case. 

For many years Professor Eckley was 
the only anatomist in the West who in- 
fused into his teaching a leaven of phil- 
osophy which imparted a zest and a 
higher interest to this somewhat dry 
subject. A warm adherent of the theory 
of evolution, he enlivens his subject 
with rational discourse, at once captivat- 
ing and instructive. He has made a 
special study of the origin and history 
of the so-called ‘rudimentary struc- 
tures,’’ which, in a way, are the most 
strikingly interesting structures in the 
human body; and in-many other ways 
he has introduced original and effective 
methods of teaching. 

Men with a specialty, for the most part, 
know next to nothing of things outside 
their own line; but Professor Eckley, 
outside of his laboratory, is a broad and 
genial scholar who is not at all averse to 
that lighter literature which occupies the 
attention of the world at large. He is 
a great admirer of the writings of Her- 
bert Spencer. His favorite poets are 
Shakespeare and Byron, and he likes to 
listen to the reading of a good story now 
and then, especially if it be one of 
Dumas’ novels. He is a modest, quiet 
and whole-souled gentleman in his priv- 
ate life and a firm and steadfast friend. 
His wife, Mrs. Corinne Buford Eckley, 
is herself a well known teacher of an- 


vast trouble for the prosecution. His atomy and last Spring was a candidate 
explanations of the difficult points for trustee of the University of Illinois. 
PROGRESS 


OR little gain the life of man is long 
Passing he leaves a sermon or a song 
To guide or cheer the multitudes behind, 
Who join in turn the gray forgotten throng. 


Amid cool shades where sorrow is forgot 

Went all that bode in high or lowly lot, 
Rested a while and rose to plod anew, 

As you and I shall do that know it not. 








THE TALE OF A STAGE-STRUCK GIRL 


AS TOLD BY THE TRAVELING SALESMAN IN A SNOW-BOUND TRAIN 


By JOHN AUSTIN SCHETTY 


PATERSON, 


6¢ ELL,” said the salesman from the 

East, addressing the other occu- 
pants of the chair car, ‘‘our urbane 
friend Billy Bates says we’re good for 
several hours here. That it will take 
that time at least for the plough to get 
up from Painted Post on this grade, and 
dig us out of this drift. That being so, 
it seems to me we ought to make the 
most of the occasion. Institute a social 
session, as it were. It will keep us from 
falling asleep until the proper time 
comes. ”’ 

‘‘ Bravo! ’’ came from the deep-chested 
man at the end of the car, whom the 
salesman had mentally put down for 
a lawyer, but who was instead a well 
known lecturer. ‘‘I, for one, think 
that’s a suggestion that should be 
acted upon. There are seven of us 
here, and if we each agree to tell a good 
story, the evening will pass so pleasantly 
that we’ll be rather sorry when the 
plough comes.”’ 

A clapping of hands greeted this 
announcement. 

“Tf I may venture to say a word,’’ 
broke in Billy Bates, the conductor, ‘‘it 
would be to amend the suggestion to the 
extent of proposing that our friend Jacob 
here be assigned the first yarn. I know 
him of old. There’s no one more com- 
petent, gentlemen.”’ 

The salesman arose in protest, but the 
acclamation drowned his words. He 
shook his head, then smiled, and at 
length acquiesced. 

‘‘My friend Billy,’’ he began, “‘is fond 
of a joke, but as it seems I’m unani- 
mously nominated to the job, to draw 
full pay for all jokes, patented or other- 
wise, I suppose I might as well bow to 
the will of the majority. I ean’t think 
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of any story but one wherein the hero’s 
name is Billy. Only. it isn’t the same 
Billy, and what’s more it is a true story. 
And I’1l call it 


THE TALE OF A STAGE=STRUCK GIRL 


The group of persons brought together 
so strangely by a haphazard freak of 
weather, settled themselves comfortably 
in their chairs, while the salesman, with 
a humorous gleam in his eyes, began: 

“Well! When I first* knew Ethel 
Powell some few years ago there wasn’t 
a prettier girl to waste bonbons or 
flowers on. Only that matrimony and 
traveling salesmen don’t make the most 
beautiful blend of mezzotint I’d_ cer- 
tainly have waded into the game myself. 
Honest, I was that hard hit. Ethel 
measured right up to specifications. 
Soft, fluffy hair, melting blue eyes, a 
mouth of rich red curves, complexion 
like a soft-blown peach and a figure that 
would have driyen a department store 
model out of the business! As a femin- 
ine proposition she was It, with a big 
I—and that’s no dream! ” 

‘With all these requirements, it wasn’t 
any wonder that my friend Billy Brown 
took the count the first time he laid 
optics on Ethel. Next to having her 
myself, there wasn’t anyone I’d sooner - 
see have Ethel than Billy... He was as 
fine a looking fellow as she was a girl. 
There wasn’t anything missing in Billy. 
His measurements were all guaranteed. 
He usually got what he wanted, too. 
That was a way he had. You simply 
could not resist him. Though he’d had 
loads of desirable girls flung at him, yet 
he never posed as a lady killer for an in- 
stant. But when Ethel came his way, 
it didn’t take a second look to tell me 
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that poor Billy was up for a long attack 
of amoritis. He was a gone case from 
the first. As a friend, I attempted to 
diagnose the trouble, to prescribe, as it 
were. It sort of helped me to forget my 
own troubles. 

“**Tt’s gone to your head, Billy!’ says 
I. ‘You’ve a serious case, and I think 
it’s going to become chronic. In the 
week you have known her, you have 
shown all the symptoms. Accidental 
meetings; going the same way by a 
strange coincidence; wandering past her 
house and gazing at the light in her 
window; holding up the lamp post at the 
corner of the store where she does her 
shopping, under the delusion that your 
friends think you are waiting for your 
car; doing the hot foot to the confec- 
tioner’s; and wasting liberal endow- 
ments of your hard-earned coin at the 
florist’s-—all these, Billy, show the 
thing’s got into your blood to stay.’ 

***Jake!’ says Billy, ‘do you blame 
me? She’s alittle queen. She’s going 
to be mine—that is, if I can get her.’”’ 

**Now that remark of Billy’s, his beau- 
tiful modesty, made me more sure than 
ever that he ought to get her. For if 
he’d talked as if she simply could not 
resist, I’d have thought his head was 
getting inflated. ‘You’ll win her,’ says 
I, ‘if you go about it the right way. 
And she’s big stakes. Make the play of 
your life.’ 

***T will,’ says Billy, solemnly. And 
he did. No one could resist Billy, and 
any girl with half the instinct the sex 
’ is credited with would know at once that 
Billy was right. The kind of goods that 
didn’t shrink, fade or warp with wear. 
Ethel apparently knew it from the start. 
At first she was inclined to hand him out 
the ice. It seems some of Billy’s old 
feminine admirers began to get in their 
fine work when they saw their careless, 
heart-free friend, who of old had always 
professed to love them all, actually set- 
tling down to the play of his life and 
cheerfully admitting it, too. They told 
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Ethel’s friends how fickle and: vain he 
was, how fond of girl conquests he was, 
with a new love for every week, and 
would up by prophesying that she would 
speedily find herself one of the many. 
And when that did not work, they an- 
nounced that Billy was never going to 
marry any but a rich girl. It all came 
to Billy’s ears, and he was up against it 
hard for a time, straightening the tangle 
out. Then just when all seemed smooth 
sailing, along comes Professor Piggli, 
one time operatic star, but now down 
on his luck. The professor meant well, 
and wore clumps of hair to prove it. 
Likewise Billy always swore he wore 
corsets, but to me he always looked as 
if he’d been poured into his clothes, 
they fitted him like the illustrations on 
a can of condensed milk. Besides these 
little accomplishments, the professor cul- 
tivated a languid air, a studied pose and 
what he supposed was a dreamy expres- 
sion. Then, too, there wasn’t anything 
he couldn’t do with the piano. He 
could tickle the ivories to beat the band, 
he could play cross country runs that 
took in every note. 

‘*Well, there was a school for all sorts 
of accomplishments in the town, and 
the professor was taken in by the man- 
agement as a teacher of voice culture 
and other things. The other things in- 
cluded the organizing of amateur grand 
opera companies. Now Ethel, like a 
number of other girls in the town, at- 
tended the school in the acquirement of 
the lighter arts. What they taught was 
perfectly harmless usually. I always 
thought Ethel a sensible girl, but it 
seems she had one weakness. She 
thought she could sing! Now, next to 
a girl being in love with the wrong man, 
there’s no worse sign than finding she 
thinks she can sing. Ethel could sing, 
for that matter, in a soft, pleasing way 
that went fine for the house or a small 
party. But that let her out. When it 
came to succeeding Melba or Nordica, 
nay, nay. 
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‘‘Well, after meeting the professor 
she got the singing bee in her bonnet, 
poor girl. Perhaps the maestro, (that’s 
what he called himself in the case where 
his photographs showed him in a hun- 
dred bewitching twists and curves) liked 
to have the dear girl pleased, liked to 
tickle her fancy. Noone ever knew just 
what stuff he poured into her ears, but 
it wasn’t long before she felt there was 
a career before her. And the worst of 
it was, that with the coming of the career 
poor Bill’s stock seemed to drop ’way 
below par. She treated him with grow- 
ing indifference, grew angry when he 
dared to suggest the advisability of cut- 
ting out the musical act, and in various 
ways made him very miserable. Squalls 
innumerable began to take the place of 
the ravishing hours of intercommunion 
spoken of by the poet. Ethel began to 
talk of soul. Of course Billy knew that 
was a very bad sign, and he began to 
despair. He came to me for advice. 

***She’ll come out all right,’ says I, 
‘if she is worth having at all. The best 
of women have these attacks at times, 
but if they’re good women they always 
wake up and come out of it before it’s 
too late. If they stick to this kind of 
mania, why, they are not worth having 
anyway.’ 

“**But they are going to give an ama- 
teur rendition of ‘Il Trovatore,’’ says 
Billy in gloom. ‘Ethel’s to be the 
heroine. I’ve told her to give it up, 
that it’s all foolishness, because she’s 
wearing herself out with all this con- 
founded idiocy. But the professor has 
stuffed her up to the neck with the 
pleasing conviction that she was cut out 
for this sort of thing and that this will 
prove it to the world. And of course I 
don’t count in things of that kind any 
more,’ and Billy looked as if the end of 
his dream had come at last. 

‘* “Sail into the Piggli,’ says I. 


“‘What’s the use?’ says Billy, 
gloomier than ever. ‘Ethel would only 
throw me down altogether. I tell you, 
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Jake,’ says he with sudden savagery, 
‘I simply can’t lose her now; I can’t 
live without her, no matter what she 
does.’ Then I saw that Billy was very 
hard hit indeed. And for the first time 
my heart hardened against Ethel. After 
that, instead of things improving, matters 
grew worse. And it was only a short 
time before the wires were all down as 
far as the two were concerned. Ethel 
and he had a dreadful row. She told 
him she didn’t like his walk, and other 
things, and Billy left, vowing never to 
go,near her again. He kept his word, 
too; and up to the time of the show 
didn’t get a glimpse of her. I was 
worried myself, for I liked the two of 
them, but it was a case where I couldn’t 
very well butt in. 

‘*At last came the festive eve when the 
opera was pulled off. There was a big 
crowd at the mill, for every star had a 
bunch of relatives who were bound to see 
the members of the family distinguish 
themselves. And there were so many 
families concerned that the place was 
packed. Harmless old ladies, whose 
worst dissipation was root beer, teas and 
lemonade sociables, were there with the 
conviction that they were going to get 
their money’s worth. The budding girl, 
gotten up regardless, was out in force. 
Indeed, all the fifty-seven varieties were 
there with the goods. It was what 
the local paper called a gala night. 

‘Being in town, I determined to take 
the thing in too. After a struggle, I 
managed to get a standing position at 
the end of one of the aisles just as the 
curtain went up on the first act. Of 
course I picked out Ethel at once. She 
looked prettier than ever. Whether it 
was excitement or rouge, her cheeks had 
a tinge to them that made her a winner. 
Yet, with it all, I thought she seemed 
a bit unlike herself. Her voice trembled, 
and once or twice seemed to fail her 
altogether. .But she got through the first 
act all right, and when the curtain went 
down and the lights came up, who do 
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I see, way down the center aisle, but 
Billy! He seemed to be watching the 
Grand Gazoozie Gazaza, Professor 
Piggli. I was trying to figure out just 
what Billy’s meditations might be, when 
up goes the curtain on the star act of 
the show. You know the piece? The 
hero gets mixed up with the villain for 
keeps. You see they both want Ethel, 
and get real impolite about it. The 
hero says, ‘She’s mine!’ ‘Nay, nay!’ 
says the villain; ‘it’s a mistake. I will 
make a plot and you will rot in jail! I 
swear it!’ ‘Ta, ta,’ says the hero. ‘She 
wouldn’t have you for a gift. Flit! Back 
to yon green foliage where the woodbine 
twineth. I go’to meet her at the foun- 
tain even now. Boo-la-la!’ It, looks 
like the hero’s game, but the villain gets 
bad. First thing you know the hero is 
in the tall tower for his, with the villain 
doing the sun dance outside. The sus- 
pense is killing, when the villain gets 


tired and goes home for a rest. Then 
Ethel comes in. She’s singing a love 
song to the man in the tower. The 


audience breathes hard, and a couple of 
old century plants weep in sympathy. 
There’s a woman lying over from the 
tower, and she’s supposed to be dead, 
for some reason I can’t remember. 
Ethel, looking like a dream and singing 
that soft little song like an angel, moves 
slowly backward, always looking at the 
tower. ThenI see witha start that she’s 
moving right over backward to where the 
other woman is lying, and like a flash 
I wonder if she’s forgotten all about her. 
On she comes, always singing, and I can 
see the audience is wondering too. The 
next step and I can see the tragedy of 
the show being scattered to the four 
winds. I look at Piggli, but he’s wallop- 
ing the piano. I see someone start up 
suddenly from his seat. It’s Billy. 
The next moment the song ends in a 
smothered cry and a heavy fall. I just 
catch sight of the supposed dead woman 
flinging up her hands as Ethel trips over 
her and falls across her heavily. Then 
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there’s an irrepressible howl of merri- 
ment. from the thoughtless crowd, at the 
sudden change to farce. Perhaps it was 
funny, but somehow it didn’t strike me 
that way. On the stage all was con- 
fusion. The hero, who was supposed to 
be nailed down, as it were, in the tower, 
comes springing merrily out to the 
rescue. Then the audience roars. ‘The 
opera company has become an ‘uproar 
company,’ and no mistake. With all 
my heart I pity Ethel with this unlooked 
for humiliation so freshly thrust upon 
her. ‘The curtain comes half way down, 
sticks, then goes up again. Then sud- 
denly, in the midst of all the racket, 
someone dashes down the aisle and 
springs upon the stage. It is Billy. He 
picks Ethel up in his arms. Almost 
before I know it I’m there too, right 
beside him. 

***Oh, Will,’ I hear her say, in an 
agony of humiliation, ‘take me away 
out of this—home, anywhere!’ And 
then she puts her arms about his: neck 
and sobs as if her heart would break. I 
see then in a minute that the bump the 
poor girl got hasn’t done her any harm. 
It simply brought her to her senses 
better than anything else would have 
done. 

‘““*Jake,’ says Billy, turning to me 
with a glad light in his eyes, ‘I threw 
that organ grinder out there a couple of 
kinks on the way up. Let’s get out of 
this as fast as we can, or they will be 
wanting her to go on again.’ By luck 
we tumbled right into a stage entrance 
that led us out into a quiet side street. 
It did not take me a minute to find 
a cab and put the pair of them safely 
inside, Ethel all the time keeping up the 
strangle hold upon Billy, who looked 
quite idiotic with joy. 

“Of course that eventful night settled 
things. It wasn’t many moons before 
I was chaperoning Billy and Ethel at 
the matrimonial altar. They would have 
me and no one else, which is the near- 
est I ever expect to get tothe game. I 
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just received this telegram this morning going to call him Jacob, just the 
from Billy. It says: same,’ ”’ 

“**Dear Jake: Young heir to the The salesman folded the piece of 
family joys arrived yesterday. I’m _ paper tenderly and sat down amid loud 
afraid he looks like his dad, but we’re and prolonged applause. 


PARTRIDGES IN NOVEMBER 


By MIRIAM SHEFFEY 


MARION, VIRGINIA 


I 


Sues TLY through the waving grass 

The little brown creatures, trembling, pass 
Under the willows by the brooklet’s side 

The little brown creatures, panting, hide. 
Over the fields in the dawning gray 

The little brown creatures speed away. 

Where sunbeams dance and dewdrops glisten 
The little brown creatures listen, listen ! 
Where the dying goldenrod’s feathers quiver 
The little brown creatures shake and shiver. 
Low on the grass where the leaves lie dead 
The little brown creatures go to bed. 

Weary and worn they slumber, but— 

With only one of their optics shut. 

The little brown creatures are hushed with fear, 
For they know that danger and death are near. 
Death in the sunshine, death in the shadow, 
Death in the forest, death in the meadow, 
Death in the boulders, death in the bushes, 
Death in the grasses, death in the rushes, 
Death in the valley, death on the hill, 

Death in the river, death in the rill, 

Death in the rain, death in the breeze, 

Death in the flaming forest trees. 

Just how they can know is hard to tell, 

But the little brown creatures know full well 
(Though they never pause to wonder why) 
That the hour of their doom is drawing nigh ; 
And the little brown creatures sigh and grieve, 
For the world is too fair, too sweet to leave! 


II 


Stealthily over field and bog 

The Enemy comes with gun and dog! 

And O, such a roar, such a tumult is heard 
That even the grand old trees are stirred ! 

And the little brown creatures, so timid, so shy, 
They tremble and scream, they flutter and fly. 
In the forest confusion and panic reign ; 

Where was peace now is war with its horror and pain. 
Let pitying tears be solemnly shed! 

Let a dirge be sung and a prayer be said! 

The little brown creatures are dead, dead, dead! 
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By LUCY SEMMES ORRICK 


CANTON, MISSISSIPPI 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY A. GERTRUDE ORRICK 


The First Negro Free School 
in America 


HE state of Louisiana before the 

Civil war was a hot bed of slavery, 
yet to New Orleans belongs the credit 
of establishing the first school for 
negroes on the North American conti- 
nent. That school was founded in 1835, 
and through the good offices of the white 
people of the city. At that time the 
condition of the quadroon women was 
a source of great distress to the arch- 
diocese of New Orleans, so the Abbe 
Roussilon, representing his superiors, 
set about improving things. His task 
was an enormous one. The women, 
already famous for the high carnival 
held in the noted ‘‘quadroon ballroom,’’ 
were careless of their reputation that 
extended to the shores of Spain and 
France. The power of their extraordi- 
nary beauty, velvety skins, limpidly 
brilliant eyes and languorous charms 
of body were far dearer to them than all 
the progress in the world, and were 
desperately hard to combat; but there 
were children to think for, and the 
reformers, even with great odds against 
them, made a start. 

Three of the pere’s penitents, an octo- 
roon, a griffe and a mulatto, slaves in 
the homes of noble masters and mis- 
tresses, and Christian women, who felt 
deeply the degradation of their race, 
sought, and at the pere’s earnest solici- 
tation were given their freedom, and im- 
mediately sent to a convent in France, 
where for seven years they pursued a 
course of study to be dedicated wholly 
to the needs of their race. 

On their return these women banded 
together in a little order, that of the 


Holy Family, and opened their now his- 
toric school. From the first it met with 
the generous support of the white people 
and with great success among the 
negroes. In the midst of the Civil war, 
and even after it, when the South was 
impoverished to the point of starvation 
and despair, the New Orleans people 
still stood by the school and shared their 
pitiful mite with the black nuns of the 
Holy Family. Later, these women, 
having possessed themselves of the old 
*‘quadroon ballroom,’’ whose cypress 
floor three feet thick is said to be the 
finest dancing floor in the world, con- 
tinued to labor among their own people, 
and do to this day as they did so many 
years ago. Always in sight, as a con- 
stant reminder that the whiteness of 
their lives must wipe out the stain left 
by the beauties gone before, is the in- 
scription: 


“I bave chosen rather to be an abject in the 
house of the Lord than to dwell in the temple 
with sinners.” 


Five years later the first free school for 
negroes in this country was likewise 
established in New Orleans. An old 
free colored woman has the distinction 
of opening to her race the privileges of 
the vast number of free schools now sup- 
ported by the United States. She left 
her home and a fund for the education 
of colored youth in Louisiana. This, 
the ‘‘Ecole des Orphelins Indigens,”’ in 
the ‘‘old quarter’’ of New Orleans, has 
been in continuous existence since its 
founding, though the original building 
has been demolished. 

Some idea of the school advantages 
of the negroes in the South today may 
be gathered from the following: 
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THE “MAMMY” OF OLD SOUTHERN DAYS 


commissioner of education as an indica- 
tion of the number of common schools 
in the old slave holding states, they run 
into thousands. 

The expenditure of the South for the 
education of the negro for the years 
1900-1901 was $6,000,000 out of a total 
of $35,405,561. ‘‘It is impossible,” says 
the commissioner of education, ‘‘to ob- 
tain an accurate statement as to the 
amounts separately expended for the 
education of the negro, for the reason 
that in eleven of the southern states 
separate accounts are not kept.’”’ This 
report in itself is a testimonial to the 
generous spirit of the southern people 
who charge nothing up against the thou- 
sands of blacks still so dependent upon 
them—for it must be remembered that 
the weight of the tax-paying falls almost 
entirely upon the white people. Some 


idea of this proportion, or disproportion, 
may be gathered from the Georgia 
report. In this state alone the negroes 
pay one-fifteenth of the taxes and yet 
receive nearly half the funds voted to 
the common schools by the state—a not 
unusual condition of affairs in the south- 
ern states. 

While relations between the negroes 
and the white people in the South are 
so materially altered since the Civil war, 
the liberal provision made for the 
negroes by the white people discloses 
the fact that forty years are not long 
enough to root out of the heart of the 
southern white man _ that generations- 
grown idea and conviction that the 
negro, his retainer and ward, who for 
so many long years has looked to him 
for his pleasures and come to him in his 
sorrows, needs him and will need for 
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a long time yet the kindly aid and affec- 
tionate interest of his one time master. 


& 


The Passing of the “Mammy,” 
and the Colored Girl of 
Today in the South 


NOt many Northerners know well, if 

at all, I believe, the ‘‘Mammy’’ of 
the South, the loved and trusted negro 
woman, who on the plantation or in 
the home was the truest foster mother 
to the white children entrusted to her 
that earth ever knew. The southern child- 
ren of the next generation will be un- 
able to know anything personally of this 
‘*‘Mammy’”’ type, the type which brought 


up so many noble white women of the 
South from infancy to full and active 
life. 

Since the Civil war ended, ‘‘Aunt 
Judy,’’ the autocrat of the kitchen, and 
‘“‘Tobe,’’ the proud and devoted body 
servant, have been eliminated through 
the operations of freedom from ancient 
and dishonored slavery. The colored 
maid, the fine seamstress, have lost their 
talents. Easy tempered, naturally in- 
dolent, left largely to their own inclina- 
tions, the negroes of the southern states 
have passed to a greater degree of in- 


activity. 
Yet on every side there are opening to 
them innumerable occupations and 


means of education, means provided 
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by white people who believe that color 
is no bar to progress and right living. 
According to the report of the United 
States commissioner of education there 
are 1,564,526 children enrolled in the 
colored schools of the South, but of 
these there are only the following num- 
ber actually engaged in learning: 


Females in sewing classes . : - 9,340 
Females incooking classes . * Are: 
Meninfarm and gardenwork . . . 2,294 
Menincarpentry . . . «© «© « 2,279 


The figures speak for themselves. In 
other branches and in professions the 
figures are proportional. 

Now that it is an established fact that 
wherever the black man exists in the 
white man’s territory, the question of 
white sovereignty must arise, it is a study 
of more than passing interest to look 
into what the South has done in the past 
and is doing now toward the correct 
training of the negro—a training that 
will forever maintain a proper balance 
between the two races. 

An impression prevails in certain sec- 
tions of the country that negroes in the 
South, before and since the Civil war, 
have been rigidly excluded from the 
privileges of education. This is not so. 
Negroes of half a century ago, neither 
in the South nor in the North, had such 
advantages of free schools, hospital 
schools and universities as they have 
today; but they had schools as far back 
as 1835, as we have seen, in the 
very heart of slaverydom and under 
the patronage of the planters. 

Aside from slavery, in consideration 
of the old opinion that a little learning, 
or power, in the hands of a slave or 
peasant, was a dangerous thing; also in 
consideration of the fact that the old 
opinion recurs with provoking frequency 
today in view of the labor troubles that 
have lost millions in money and some- 
thing in blood, to capital and the United 
States, it is an open question whether 
the planter did not give the negro the 
education best suited to his needs, or at 
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least the foundation of that education. 

The planter understood the situation 
as it was then and dominated it; some- 
thing no one seems to do today. He 
trained the negro for a specialist to the 
limit of his capacity, compatible, of 
course, with the sphere he was to occupy. 
Today the negro believes the limits de- 
fined by the word ‘‘compatible’’ are 
shattered —until he comes in contact 
with an opposing white force. He is 
trained to no end, he sees no boundary, 
no definite purpose ahead of him. Fifty 
years ago he had the constant care and 
guidance necessary to the mentally in- 
ferior race that, with all the schools of 
the twentieth century, he does not have 
today. 

In the days of bondage negro women 
who showed aptitude for study were 
taught to read and write, accomplish-, 
ments of simple music they loved, em- 
broidery and fine needle work. Such - 
needle work as, without exaggeration, 
can be said to rival that of the famous 
French convents or the hand made treas- 
ures of some of the commercial palaces 
stowed away in tissue paper, to be drawn 
out rarely and tenderly and only for the 
eyes of the elect. Existing marvels of 
a slave owner’s wardrobe are vouchers 
for the above. As for laundering and 
cooking, no one who knows can dispute 
the slave woman’s supremacy in that 
field or think of it without regret in this 
day of impossible cooks, striking laun- 
dries and extraordinary educational op- 
portunities. 

In addition to their talents in their 
especial fields, a highly valued character- 
istic of the southern house servants was 
a dignity and appropriateness of de- 
meanor worth its weight in gold in any 
refined household and equaled only by 
those paragons of house servants, Eng- 
lish housekeepers, maids and butlers. 

As for the men, the wealth and returns 
brought in from cotton, sugar and to- 
bacco plantations before the war cer- 
tainly placed them in the highest class of 
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farmers. The blacksmiths, carpenters 
and butchers on plantations were negroes 
who learned their different trades as 
white laborers do today. They had no 
fears of the poorhouse or a starved and 
suffering old age; they were cared for 
until the end of their lives. ‘There were 
no misapprehensions as to position, nor 
are there today in the South, no cold 
shoulderings in the kitchen, house, laun- 
dry, restaurants and telegraph service, 
such as they meet with in New York 
and Chicago; there were no long years 
of apprenticeship for unsuitable occupa- 
tions, as for instance, teaching in white 
school rooms, positions out of which they 
are now being forced from white schools 


in Chicago, and, as it appears, out of, 


which they will continue to be forced, 
not only by the whites, but; which seems 
worse, by the insolent opposition of the 
children of their own race. In the South 
their limitations were understood and 
accepted; they were trained within those 
limitations and given every opportunity 
to make the best of their knowledge. 

If education, like charity, begins at 
home, the negro of the old South cer- 
tainly had a very fair beginning, taken 
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as he was almost from barbarism and 
given a training in Christianity and 
refinement which thousands of the poor 
and laboring whites throughout the cities 
and country do not have. 

While gaining in freedom in ’6s5, the 
negro lost much in that ever present 
influence of the simple, ideal home life 
of the southern planter which was 
almost patriarchial in its kindness, its 
dignity and its responsibility. And 
when the negro lost, the South lost also. 

The negro has now had about forty 
years of careless,~ reckless holiday. 
All this time groping unconsciously 
in the uncertainty following emancipa- 
tion. and emergence from the — affec- 
tionate, protecting and_ responsible 


’ interest of the planter, he is at last 


swinging ’round again to the curriculum 
of his old master as provided by the 
schools which are to be his salvation. 
He is beginning to find himself. In the 
industrial schools, the twentieth century 
interpretation of the planter’s training 
school, he ‘is taking up again a suitable 
line of action, a close, earnest, genuine 
study of the simple occupations best 
suited to his slowly developing mind. 


IN A GRAVE-YARD 


By WILLIAM STANLEY BRAITHWAITE 


BOSTON, 


N calm fellowship they sleep 

Where the graves are dark and deep, 
Where nor hate nor fraud nor feud 
Mars their perfect brotherhood. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


After all was done they went 

Into dreamless sleep, content, 
That the years would pass them by 
Sightless, soundless where they lie. 


Wines and roses, song and dance 


Have no portion in their trance ; 


The four seasons are as one — 
Dark of night and light of sun. 
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MINUTE-MAN AT CONCORD, ONE OF THE SHRINES OF GRAND ARMY WEEK IN 
IN AUGUST, 


1904 


From a Photograph by Chickering 


THE MINUTE-MAN 


By EDWARD A. 


CHATTANOOGA, 


UST where, and by whom, the revolt 

of the American colonies was started 
may not with precision be told. Divers 
persons and many places say: ‘‘We were 
the history makers; ours is the blood- 
soiled ground in which to plant monu- 
ments and reap tourists.’’ The wise one, 
content to seek the cradle of Liberty 


near the spot where was shed the first 


blood, takes the trolley for Lexington 
and dear old Concord, where the Minute- 
Man answered his first mess call and 
buried his first dead. There the cradle 


ABBOTT 


TENNESSEE 


of the Minute-Man and the cradle of 
Liberty rocked together —the Puritan 
mother watching over both. 

Burning powder so punctuates the 
pages of our national story, it is almost 
trite to say the way to our patriotic 
shrines is pointed by the bayonet, lighted 
by gun-fire, and familiar to the army 
mule. Thus directed, we hurry around 
from Lexington to Santiago, from Ti- 
conderoga to the Alamo, proud of every 
name on the monuments, from John 
Parker to Henry W. Lawton, traversing 

















THE MINUTE-MAN, 


five quarter centuries of American fight- 
ing men; men so like the boys who 
‘*stood pat’’ at Concord bridge it is hard 
to tell where, in the line, the Minute- 
Man ends and the disciplined Regular 
begins; or where the rollicking, insubor- 
dinate Volunteer of today is evolved from 
his pious, rum-drinking ancestor of the 
Revolution. 

Starving at Valley Forge, or adminis- 
tering the water cure to the obstinate 
Tagalog in Luzon, our fighting man is 
much the same in temper and habits, 
whether he lugged the old flint-lock or 
carries the dainty Krag- Jorgensen. 
Drunk in the streets of Chattanooga, or 
dead with Custer on the Little Big Horn 
—we condone his sins, excuse his weak- 
nesses, and perpetuate his deeds in pa- 
triotic verses set to ragtime music. We 
may hate militarism and fear imperial- 
ism, but most men, and all women, love 
the American soldier. Facing a battery 
or fighting a mob, he is fearless; a 
* plague does not affright him; but in the 
neighborhood of an unprotected pig stye 
he is weak, even in the day time. Lib- 
erty walks unscared in his footsteps, but 
our chickens when he comes run under 
the house. The commandment, ‘‘Thou 
shalt not steal,’’ he piously obeys, if the 
articles in reach are unfit to eat or too 
heavy to carry away. His ventures in 
petit larceny cover a wide range of sub- 
jects, from black mammy’s pies at 
Chickamauga to sacred things at Peking. 
According to his philosophy his life is 
the cheapest of his possessions, and is 
wasted with light-hearted prodigality. 
The regular (always a volunteer) writes 
no ‘round robins’’ to the secretary of 
war! 

Looking for the Tenth regiment of red 
coats, and trouble, the boys and men 
who picked their flints as they hurried 
along the roads of old Middlesex on the 
morning of April 19, 1775, were all that 
their twentieth century brothers are, and 
unhung rebels besides. The American 
soldier yearns for a fight with all its 
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hazards, and goes joyfully to battle; but 
the prospect of hanging for treason 
tempers his jollity and gives him that 


gravity which characterized the Minute- 


Man in the first days of the Revolution. 
The grim courage of the Minute-Man 
was akin to that which dominates the 
pestilence, makes heroines of weak 
women, and everywhere sustains the 
Red Cross. 

In appearance the Minute-Man was a 
backwoodsman, with the habits and in- 
stincts of a pioneer. While not famous 
for hospitality, he was not as parsimoni- 
ous as he has sometimes been painted. 
He lacked something of the live wire 
suddenness of the volunteer, but he had 
a large measure of the patriotic patience 
of the regular. Both in war and in peace 
he was slow, but not stolid; cautious 
always, but seldom timid. Thinking his 
own thoughts, and proud of them, he 
always knew what he wanted and rarely 
failed to get it. 

The like of him long > since disap- 
peared from New England, but his idio- 
type resides in the mountains of East 
Tennessee. Not exactly his double is 
our man of ‘‘moonshine”’. impulses, coon 
skin cap and homespun habit; but to 
know our mountaineer is to get the im- 
pression that he is an old acquaintance. 
Harking back to early times, it will be 
found that in Massachusetts colonial his- 
tory and story he has been as accurately 
described as in the graphic pictures of 
him by Craddock and Alice MacGowan. 
Following the old flag, or riding with 
Forrest, he was the Minute-Man of the 
sixties, and in the Philippines his regi- 
ment, ‘‘The Moonshiners’’ as it was 
called, was always in trouble with the 
people in front. Like all good soldiers, 
he is ‘strenuously peaceful in time of 
peace and very dreadful in time of war. 
Almost any likeness of these primitive 
patriots will fit their northeastern fellow 
citizens. 

Too busy to acquire the graces, while 
wringing a meager living from an un- 
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THE MINUTE-MAN 


willing soil, the tall, lean, long-haired 
Minute-Man was not always an imposing 
figure. It may be said of him that he 
was long on martial spirit but short on 
martial bearing. Coaxing the stingy 
shilling across ungenerous counters was 
not a calling likely to inspire great 
thoughts and patriotic emotions; nor did 
a group of ill-paid and over-worked 
mechanics seem liable to breed states- 
men and soldiers. But out of these un- 
promising materials, these odds and 
ends, the Nation has been wrought. The 
British parliament scoffed at this govern- 
ment of country doctors, uncouth farm- 
ers, wayside store keepers and untitled 
lawyers—a government made possible by 
the Minute-Man, sustained by the volun- 
teer, perpetuated by the regular and re- 
spected even at Westminster! 

But the Minute-Man was a citizen 
before he was either a soldier or a states- 
man, though he could be all three with- 
out changing his clothes. 

He had a genius for civics, a capacity 
for applying the sciences, and an inclina- 


tion to interfere with the affairs of others. 


which has made the world his debtor. It 
is almost enough to say of him that he 
was a Puritan, and let it go at that; but 
that term, as understood out of New 
England, seems a little too harsh to 
apply tohim. Puritanical he surely was, 
but not to the extent of cruelty to his 
friends and neighbors, as were his ances- 
tors, who, in the hanging of witches and 
the persecution of Quakers, furnished 
examples of devilish brutality equalled 
only by some recent exhibitions of sav- 
agery in the states of Ohio and Missis- 
sippi. 

While the 750 negroes scattered 
through Washington’s army in front 
of Boston were offensive to both the 
Minute-Man and the great commander, 
the race prejudice of the former mani- 
fested itself only in mild abuse of his 
colored comrades. Only tea and taxes 
warmed his temperate soul and stirred 
his tardy heart to action. An unjust 
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tariff alone begat in him that exalted 
indignation which brings on mob vio- 
lence and arson. Even in the treatment 
of the negro, the Minute-Man and the 
Appalachian white man are not unlike. 
The harmonious relations of the races in 
the up-country are rarely disturbed, and 
one must look to the lowlands for the 
victims of white fury and the torch of 
him to whom “all coons look alike.” 

Little has been printed of the child 
life of the flint-lock patriot. Still un- 
published are the real diaries of the real 
boys of the Revolution. Child lore, as 
a profit-making» venture for author and 
publisher, is new—a contemporary of 
smokeless powder, canned foods, and 
thirteen-inch guns. Back of the Rollo 
Books, with their pious but impossible 
heroes, boy history is almost unknown. 
For the beginnings of the Minute-Men, 
the records of their youth, we must go 
to the unprinted pages of the big family 
Bibles, whereon is written in fading 
characters the birthdays of the Ezras 
and Abiels, the Abners and Nehemiahs 
of the colonial period. Most of these 
old fashioned names were cut in the 
rough desks and unfinished woodwork 
of the little red school houses, once 
illuminating the cross roads and hill tops 
of New England. Few of these names 
had other publicity until they appeared 
on the pay rolls of the army and the 
books of the tax gatherer. 

Simple folk were they, but not com- 
mon peoplé; common people came to 
Maine, Massachusetts and thereabouts 
from sunnier climes, and from across 
the northern border. Their arrival — 
coeval with the appearance of hoop 
skirts and paper collars, marks the be- 
ginning of the end of the red school 
houses, and much of the robust manhood 
and rugged morality so intimately asso- 
ciated with those dark red foci of cul- 
ture and learning. Whether the teach- 
ing led to Harvard or the hay field, the 
shop or the Grand Banks, it bred in the 
student a tough and practical patriotism, 
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a civic usefulness, and that peculiar 
quality (never exactly defined though 
perfectly understood) which still distin- 
guishes the down east Yankee from all 
other people and all other Yankees. 
This quality he still finds useful when 
he goes forth to establish a religion or to 
start a peanut stand; with it he invents 
a mouse trap or bluffs a nation—and 
finds it a hindrance only when he would 
be ‘‘as meek as Moses.” His friends 
cal this valuable asset genius or enthusi- 
asm; his vulgar rivals name jit “‘gall,”’ 
and waste their energies in fruitless 
efforts to follow his example and im- 
prove his methods. His theologies are 
durable, his commercial ventures suc- 
cessful, his traps useful, and his diplo- 
macy worries the world. 

The Minute-Men who participated in 
the shooting “heard ’round the world,’’ 
the followers of Montgomery, Stark and 
Arnold, the boys at Bunker. Hill—all 
were the barefooted alumni of the little 
red school house, and found this ‘‘gall’”’ 
or genius valuable in the siege of Bos- 
ton, the birth of a sea power, and the 
founding of the republic. What, but 
this principle, inherited from the fathers, 
could induce a people to raise a monu- 
ment in memory of a fight they failed to 
win? And, so to plan this memorial 
that it shall forever pay for its own keep, 
required something more potent than a 
mere combination of sentiment and 
sagacity. ' 

I have said the Minute-Man of my 
imagination was tall, lean, and long 
haired. Very likely he was of other 
shapes and sizes to match his dominant 
characteristic—that intense individuality 
which invites criticism, but renders in- 
apt any general description of him, and 
almost defeats an attempt to picture him 
as he stood in his leather breeches, 
homespun jacket, and cocked hat, a tar- 
get for the British regular’s musket and 
the British governor’s ridicule. Reach- 
ing manhood along a road full of griev- 
ances against the government, he knew 
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why he was shooting and being shot, 
and, sure that within himself were all 
the elements of the great general and 
wise statesman, he cared little for the 
unkind remarks of his over-lord. 

From an ancestry long accustomed to 
successful battle with everything hostile 
in climate, soil and people, the Minute- 
Man inherited a potential mixture of self 
reliance, caution, and masterful inde- 
pendence. From his school masters.and 
preachers he acquired an austere faith 
and an education suited to his needs. 
By the light of his whale oil lamp he 
read ‘‘The Lives of the Martyrs’’ and 
“The Dreadful Effects of Popery.’’ 
‘Watts’ Improvement of the Mind”’ 
satisfied his craving for light literature, 
and volumes of vehement sermons sus- 
tained his belief in the total depravity - 
of his neighbors, and fostered in him 
a suspicion of his own danger of the 
punishment therein sulphurously de- 
picted. He loved and respected his 
doctor, and took more medicine when 
he was well than we now take when we 
are ill. He feared and respected his 
preacher, and hated the Episcopalians 
and the king. He drank ale and cider 
at huskings, bees, and other rude enter- 
tainments, but in his more serious moods 
rum was the beverage he liked best. 
Twenty hogsheads of that stimulant was 
provided for the 15,000 rebels who occu- 
pied the trenches in the early stages of 
the siege of Boston. 

If the value of food may be deter- 
mined by the achievements of the eaters 
thereof, the simple diet of the Minute- 
Man is safe in comparison with the 
ration of the soldier whose beef was 
embalmed in Chicago, whose beans are 
predigested in Battle Creek, and whose 
milk will be sterilized before leaving the 
cow. On a meager diet of meat and 
vegetables of his own raising, and of 
flour milled at home, the Minute-Man 
walked his weary marches, sat out his 
still more tiresome sieges, and did some 
things with high explosives that are still 
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printed in the histories, studied in the 
public schools and occasionally warmed 
over for the magazines. His hand-made 
history has a picturesque quality and 
a hand-to-hand intensity not found in 
the quick-firing-machine-made article of 
the right-now. Produced at a range 
of two thousand yards, or nine miles, 
according to caliber, history is vol- 
uminous, hurried and _ spectacular, 
but it lacks the homely, personal fea- 
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tures so fine in the Minute-Man’s story. 

The foreword of his story was the cry 
of Paul Revere as he swept along those 
peaceful lanes, yelling: ‘‘The regulars 
are coming!’’ ’T was a confident call to 


_arms, and a declaration of war! Into 


the ears of sleeping Lexington, Revere 
shouted rebellion; and Lexington’s 
comfortable feather beds were 
still warm when the first rebel fell 
and the road to Yorktown was taken. 


HOW REUBEN SPENT THANKSGIVIN 
NIGHT 7 


By LILIAN O’CONNELL 


FORT CROOK, NEBRASKA 


ene was a farm hand in New 
England, strong in body, but rather 
weak in the head. A terrible glutton, 
he never knew how to stop when he had 
once begun eating. Like wiser men, 
Reuben fell in love, and, though he 
didn’t lose his appetite, he lost much 
time in sighing and thinking about Jes- 
sie, the daughter of a neighboring 
farmer, whom he had seen at church. 
After staring at Jessie for many Sun- 
days without daring to speak to her, he 
finally asked Joel, a neighboring farm 
hand, who was courting Jessie’s sister 
Jennie, to take him next time he went 
to see Jennie. 

‘‘Well, Rube,”’ said Joel, ‘‘I’d be glad 
to take you with me, but you’re such an 
awful eater, Jennie’d never speak to me 
again, if she thought you were a friend 
of mine!” 

“Oh, I’ve thought of that,” said 
Reuben slyly, ‘‘and it’ll be all right if 
you'll just tread on my foot when you 
think I’ve eaten enough!”’ 

“Well, tomorrow’s Thanksgiving night, 
and I’m going to have dinner with Jen- 
nie’s people at six o’clock, for they’ve 


set up a new-fangled notion of having it 
then instead of in the middle of the day. 
Of course Jessie’ll be there, too, and 
I’ll take you with me, if you promise to 
stop eating when I touch your foot. It'll 
be a fine dinner, so be careful, and mind 
when they press you to take some more, 
as they will do from politeness, you say 
you’ve ‘had great superfluity,’ for that’s 
the proper thing, and Jessie’s great on 
politeness.”’ 

**I’ll be as polite as they make ’em,’’: 
said Reuben, ‘‘ ‘Super-floority.’ That’s 
a fine word! ”’ 

‘*Superfluity! ’’ corrected Joel. 

“Well, I said ‘superfluidy.’”’ 

The next night Joel and Reuben 
‘‘fixed themselves up’’ and went to their 
sweethearts’ home. Joel was a favorite 
there, and Reuben was welcomed for his 
sake. Reuben was introduced to Jessie 
and fell more in love than ever. After 
plenty of talk and laughter and court- 
ing, Jennie and Jessie set dinner on a 
long table, and when their father had 
said grace they all set to work on the 
provisions.° 

A huge turkey with cranberry sauce 
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and all the many vegetables, corn, sweet 
potatoes, etc., that American soil and 
climate give to the table were piled 
together in abundance upon that smok- 
ing board. After the meat came plum 
pudding, and after that an endless array 
of pies—pumpkin, huckleberry, apple, 
custard, mince—pies with top crusts and 
pies without, pies adorned with fanciful 
flutings and architectural strips laid 
across and around; and to wash down 
this feast were pitchers of iced water 
and jugs of cider. 

Reuben was tremendously hungry, 
and his eyes sparkled at this banquet. 
But he had scarcely taken half a dozen 
mouthfuls when a big dog under the 
table pressed heavily on his foot. Think- 
ing it was Joel pressing his foot as 
agreed, Reuben pushed away his plate 
with a sigh, and declared he could not 
eat any more. Joel was surprised, and 
told him to go on, and everyone else 
urged him to eat. But Reuben was pre- 
pared for this politeness, and replied: 
‘““No, no, thanks. I’ve had great flip- 
perty-flapperty,’’ for he had forgotten the 
fine word. 

They all laughed then, and Reuben 
laughed too, although it was no laughing 
matter to see everyone eating, and never 
a bite for him of all those good things! 
When the dinner things were being put 
away, Reuben watched where they were 
put, for as he and Joel were to sleep in 
the house that night, he resolved to make 
up for no dinner by getting supper when 
the folks went to bed. Then all drew 
‘round the fire and told stories, sang 
songs and guessed riddles till bed 
time. 

Reuben forgot his hunger while watch- 
ing pretty Jessie, but when Joel and he 
got in their own room, his stomach re- 
minded him of its awful emptiness. 

“‘Toel,’’ said he, “I’m going down to 
the pantry. I saw where they put the 
mince pie.”’ 

“‘Wait; it’s too soon to go down yet. 
And anyway, I know the house better 
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than you, so I’ll go and bring you some- 
thing.’’ Joel went softly down stairs 
to the kitchen, but found no pie there. 
The only thing he could lay hands on 
was a big bowl of cold soup. 

“This is better than nothing,’ said 
Joel, and crept carefully up the pitch- 
dark stairs with it. Entering a room on 
the landing, ‘‘Here, Rube,’’ he whis- 
pered. ‘‘It’s only cold soup, but that was 
all I could find.”’ 

No reply, but a loud snore. Angry 
to think Reuben was shamming sleep, 
he whispered hastily: 

‘Sit up this minute and take this! If 
you don’t I’]l pour it down your throat! ”’ 

Reuben ignored this threat, so Joel 
added, ‘‘I’ve warned you, and here goes. 
One! Two! Three!’’ and he emptied 
the bowl on the sleeper’s face. Choking 
and spluttering, Jessie’s father (for it was 
he) waked, sat up in bed and coughed 
and swore till he woke his wife, whereon 
they quarrelled till morning. 

Joel, finding his mistake, tried another 
door, and there found Reuben hungrily 
asking what he’d brought. Joel told 
him his mishap, and how he couldn’t 
find the pie. 

**You went to the kitchen,’’ said Reu- 
ben. ‘‘The pie wasn’t put there, but in 
the pantry outside. Now I’ll go!’’ and 
he found his way speedily to the pantry. 
He thought he’d just take a mouthful or 
two, but every bite seemed to make him 
hungrier. When he finished the pie, he 
laid hold of a turkey bone, and tore away 
at it with his teeth. 

By that time the house dog came to 
the pantry door. ‘‘Poor Rover, poor 
old fellow,’’ said Reuben between his 
turkey bites. But when Rover heard 
the strange voice, he set up a loud, 
vicious bark. 

“‘Goodness, I mustn’t be caught 
here!’’ said Reuben. ‘‘Poor Rover, 
poor old man!’’ and he opened the 
door slightly. But Rover rushed furi- 
ously at his legs, and he shut the door 
hastily. Rover, now completely roused, 
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seemed determined to rouse the house, 
for he barked with all his might. Reu- 
ben heard his host’s voice answering the 
cries of all the household. 

“‘T can’t face them,’’ said Reuben, ‘‘I 
must try to get out of this window, 
though it’s small.’’ Getting on a tall 
stool, he pushed half his body through 
the narrow window. Then he gave a 
mighty push at the stool to send his 
body through, but the stool slid from 
his feet, so that, having nothing to push 
against and nothing to catch with his 
hands, he stuck fast. 

When the man of the house, a candle 
in one hand, a poker in the other, 
opened the pantry door, he and his 
people saw only a pair of legs kicking 
wildly in the air, then, in an awesomely 
mysterious way, going clear through the 
window and disappearing in the air 
above. 

**Great Scott!’’ cried the old man, 
‘‘What does that mean? Tim and Jake 
come out with me, and see if we can’t 
catch the thief.’’ They rushed out, but 
could see nothing. There wasn’t even 
a footprint on the soft soil beneath the 
window. 

‘*Extraordinary!’’ cried the old man, 
wiping the perspiration from his brow, 
and catching his breath with excite- 


ment. ‘This has been an _ awful 
night. First, I’m waked with a bowl 
of cold. soup in my face, and then 


comes something, neither beast nor 
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man, stealing food from my pantry!’’ 

When they went back to the house, 
Joel and Reuben were coming down 
stairs, as if just awakened, though some 
of the girls looked suspicious. The pair 
were told the doings of the mysterious 
visitor, and Joel suggested it must have 
been some hungry, drunken tramp. 
Everyone was glad to find nothing but 
food from the pantry had been stolen, 
and all went back to bed. 

When Reuben was sticking fast in the 
window, Joel, whose window was just 
over that one in the pantry, guessing 
what had happened to Reuben, let down 
a sheet, and whispered to him to catch 
hold. Reuben eagerly siezed it with 
his hands and teeth, dragged himself 
out of the pantry window, and scrambled 
in at the window of the loft. 

Joel and Reuben never said a word 
on the subject, though often,during their 
respective courtships, the story of that 
dreadful night, was told at the girls’ 
house becoming more mysterious with 
each repetition. ? 

But when Jennie had become Mrs. 
Joel White and Jessie was Mrs. Reuben 
Lee, Reuben told his wife how he spent 
that Thanksgiving night. Jessie told 
him, laughing, that henceforth, wherever 
he went, he must openly eat enough to 
satisfy him; and that now she’d feed 
him so well at home that he would never 
again want to eat too much when he 
went out! 


NOVEMBER 


November’s woods are bare and still ; 
November’s days are bright and good ; 

Life’s noon burns up life’s morning chill ; 
Life’s light rests feet that long have stood 5 
Some warm, soft bed in field or wood 

The mother will not fail to keep, 

Where we can lay us down to sleep. 


— Helen Hunt Jackson 

























MONG the many interesting exhi- 

bits to be seen in the new east wing 
of the forestry hall of the American 
Museum of Natural History in the city 
of New York, by far the most conspicu- 
ous is the immense cross section of wood 
which was cut from one of the giant 
sequoias, or ‘‘Big Trees,’’ of southern 
California. 

It is believed to be one of the largest 
sections of a tree ever brought from a 
forest, and many and difficult were the 
problems that had to be solved in the 
selection, cutting and transporting of so 
large a specimen. The weight of the 
section is nearly thirty tons, its thick- 
ness four feet, and its diameter sixteen 
feet two inches, not including the bark, 
which in places is nearly a foot thick. 
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1,341 YEARS OLD WHEN IT DIED 


WORLD HISTORY IN THE LIFETIME OF “MARK TWAIN” ONE 
OF CALIFORNIA’S BIG TREES 
By HARRY MILTON RISELEY 
NEW YORK CITY 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS FROM PHOTOGRAPHS SUPPLIED BY THE 
AMERICAN MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY 


It was cut twelve feet above ground 
from a tree which stood fully 300 feet in 
height and which was free of limbs for 
a height of nearly 200 feet. The cir- 
cumference of the tree measured ninety 
feet at the ground, and sixty-two feet 
at a distance of eight feet from its base. 
To those not fortunate enough to be able 
to visit the groves of these trees, the 
specimen on exhibition will give an idea 
at least of their immense size. 

The sequoia trees are unique in the 
world, and have been aptly described 
as ‘‘the grandest, the largest, the 
oldest and the most majestically grace- 
ful of trees.’’ They are also classed 
among the scarcest of known tree 
species, and have the extreme scientific 
value of being the best living repre- 
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SECTION OF “MARK TWAIN” AS MOUNTED IN THE AMERICAN MUSEUM OF NATURAL 
HISTORY, NEW YORK CITY 


The many small placards on the surface of the wood record historical events that took place when the tree 
was of the size indicated by the location of the placards. 


sentatives of a former geological age. 

Fortunately, like most trees of temper- 
ate climates, the sequoia are exogenous, 
and by the concentric circles or rings of 
wood, which mark the seasonal periods 
of growth, their great age may be quite 
accurately determined. On the speci- 
men on exhibition these rings are clearly 
and beautifully shown, and they indicate 
that the tree must have been 1,341 
years old when it was cut down in the 
Autumn of 1891. 


There are several groves of these trees 
in the King’s river area of southern 
California which have been much visited 
by tourists, and many of the handsomest 
trees have been christened by them in 
their rambles, and several have been 
marked with marble tablets bearing such 
names as “Bay State,’’ ‘‘Sir Joseph 
Hooker,”’ ‘‘ Pride of the Forest,’’ ‘‘Griz- 
zly Giant,’ etc. The tree from which 
the museum section was cut bore the 
familiar name of ‘‘Mark Twain,’’ and 
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was one of the most famous in that 
region because of its great age and size. 

‘**Mark’’ surely upheld the reputation 
of the sequoia for longevity, as he must 
have begun his career in A. D. 550, 
which was only seventy years after the 
fall of Rome. When Columbus reached 
our shores he must have been already 
a mature old gentleman of close to a 
thousand Summers. In fact, practically 
all of mediaeval history, as well as mod- 
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of the tree at the point where it is 
affixed. In addition to showing the 
dates of political events, discoveries, 
etc., they also indicate the growth of the 
tree during each hundred years, thus 
marking the successive centuries. 

For instance, when ‘‘Mark Twain’’ 
must have been a mere sapling, Europe 
was overrun by the Goths, Vandals and 
Franks, and a state of universal war pre- 
vailed. About twenty years later Ma- 





FIFTY MEN STANDING IN A CIRCLE 


ern, transpired during the life of this 
grim and silent sentinel of the forest. 

The museum has strikingly illustrated 
the life history of this particular tree by 
placing upon the face of the section 
several rows of small cards, recording 
the dates of historical events of impor- 
tance which have occurred during its 
career. These are so placed that the 
date of the event corresponds to the age 


ON THE 


STUMP OF THE BIG TREE, WITH ROOM 
IN THE CENTER FOR TWICE AS MANY MORE 


homet was born, and then followed the 
establishment of the Mohammedan reli- 
gion, which, during the following cen- 
tury and a half, threatened to prevail over 
the whole world. 

The beginning of the next century was 
marked by the crowning of Charlemagne 
on Christmas Day, 800. At this time 
‘Mark Twain’’ was probably celebrating 
the two hundred and fiftieth anniversary 
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of his birth. During this century the 
hardy Norsemen began their bold voy- 
ages in quest of treasure and adventure. 
They colonized Iceland in 981, and 
pushing farther westward probably sailed 
down along the eastern shore of America. 

When our young giant had reached 
the age of 546, in 1096, the Cru- 
sades began, and continued for almost 
zoo years. They brought the various 
European peoples into closer intercourse, 
and resulted in the exchange of ideas 
that helped to prepare the popular mind 
for the great discoveries of civilization. 

Printing with wooden block type was 
introduced by John Gutenberg in 1438, 
and in 1450 his invention was followed 
with the use of metal type, making possi- 
ble the dissemination of knowledge and 
raised the standard of intelligence of 
the whole civilized world. No doubt 
our friend ‘‘ Mark,’ at the age then of 
888. was much interested in this new 
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epoch, and made to his forest associates 
the familiar remark that the ‘‘world was 
surely growing better.’’ 

‘*Mark Twain’s” own continent of 
America. was discovered by Columbus 
in 1492, and was followed by Magellan’s 
famous trip around the world to the 
westward during which he discovered 
the Philippines. About the same time 
Cortez discovered Mexico, and the new 
world was soon being explored for its 
reputed hidden treasures. Shortly after 
these events this grand old tree reached 
the ripe old age of 1,000, and during the 
succeeding centuries witnessed the rapid 
growth of inventive genius and the in- 
creasing freedom of thought. The cor- 
responding growth of the tree, however, 
is represented by only a few inches. 
Years were but as days to this patri- 
arch of the forest, while down through 
the ages it stood a mute witness of 
the coming and going of centuries, 


UNITY 


By ANNA H. FROST 


WESTMINSTER WEST 


THROUGH my window streams a radi- 
ance 
Rivaling the sunset’s best, 
When his glowing mural paintings 
Flush the galleries of the West. 


Whence this flood of golden splendor? 
Tree of topaz, ruby, sard, 

Where a squirrel on the maple 
Flits and chirps like wingéd bard. 


Doth he dream, this winsome creature, 
Of his kinship with the tree; 

With the birds and clouds above him; 
With the sunshine and with me? 
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Hath he tender intuitions 
Of the loving Cosmic Heart? 
Of the all-pervading Spirit 
Doth he haply “know in part?”’ 


Sways the tree in mystic concord 
With the planets’ rythmic roll, 

Vaguely conscious of its oneness 
With the Universal Soul? 


I would fain believe the marvel 
That the squirrel and the tree 

Dimly feel the law that links us, 
Makes them one with star and me, 
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WHEN THE HENS OF GERMANY WENT ON STRIKE 


By ETHEL ARMES 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


HE hens of Germany went on a strike 

once, and the settlement of their 
troubles was consigned to Baron Gustave 
Hermann von dem Mueller, agricultural 
attache to the German embassy of Wash- 
ington, District of Columbia. The 
steward of the kaiser’s estates, one 
Freiherr Otto Adolphus: von Puckler- 
Lundorst, was en route to assist the 
baron, and together the gentlemen were 
to inspect ‘‘our most illustrious chicken 
farms” and purchase some American 
hens minus perverted notions. Thus 
Baron Gustave took up the chicken 
question with his customary and com- 
mendable fervor, and it was not many 
days before it became the official joke, 
and the baron’s private correspondence 
with Mr. Whitelaw Reid on perches and 
nests was parodied in nearly every din- 
ing room of the diplomatic corps. 
Whenever the baron appeared at any 
social functions whatever, the conversa- 
tion gravely and delicately turned to 
incubators, brooders, feeding troughs 
and hen houses. 

When at length the kaiser’s steward 
reached New York, his mission had be- 
come famous, and Baron Gustave had, 
so it is said, a large number of thorough. 
bred American hens in_ gorgeously 
trimmed coops awaiting the freiherr. 
The noble gentlemen then toured the 
farms and hatcheries of Long Island 
and central New York, collecting sam- 
ples as they went, so that by the time 
they reached Washington city they 
might easily have started in on Louisi- 
ana avenue on the wholesale basis. 


I was assigned to the story and went 
up to the embassy the morning after the 
gentlemen arrived. Johan, of course, 
always comes to the door. Every news- 
paper man in Washington knows Johan 
—to his sorrow. _I asked that intelli- 
gent Prussian if the freiherr Otto Adol- 
phus von Puckler-Lundorst was in, and 
he blinked his eyes and scratched his 
ear, and said, as usual, ‘‘Vot vos dot?’’ 

I spelled the name and he’ shook his 
head. 

“Is the baron von dem Mueller in? ’’ 
I then asked. 

‘*Nein,’’ returned Johan. 

‘*Why, he hasn’t left the city again! ”’ 
I exclaimed. 

‘*Nein, er schus goom pack.”’ 

‘*Well, Johan, where is he? ’’ 

‘Er vas py der loodging.”’ 

**Do you know where that is, Johan?” 

“Nein.” 

*‘Ts the ambassador himself here, 
Johan? ” 

‘*Nein, er vas in der ould gountree for 
dis von mont more.”’ 

‘Well, Johan, is the first secretary 
in? ”’ 

‘Der gount Karl Yosef Wilhelm von 
Steinwartz- Linstow?” Johan inquired 
placidly, ‘‘you like mit him to see? ”’ 

**T do,’’ said I, and Johan shuffled off. 
Never yet in the fifteen years that Johan 
has been doorkeeper of the German em- 
bassy has he lifted his heels from the 
floor. He returned, in his own time, 
and led me to one of the basement 
offices with white painted brick walls 
and barred windows overlooking the 
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green square in the back yard. Behold! 
the Count Karl Josef Wilhelm von 
Steinwartz-Linstow. He was at least 


six feet five, blonde, of course, race of 


the Volsungs! He bowed profoundly 
several times when I entered, and with 
English but faintly accented inquired: 

‘‘What, fraulein, may I haf the pleas- 
ure of doing for you? ”’ 

“Tell me, if you please sir, where I 
may find the freiherr von Puckler-Lun- 
dorst? ’’ I said, albeit hopelessly. 

‘*Alas!’’ the count’s very heart ap- 
peared to break, ‘‘he has come, frau- 
lein, und he has gone! ”’ 

“Oh!” I cried. 

‘‘Oh!’’? he murmured spontaneously, 
‘the freiherr will so sorry be! It was 
to Maryland that he was obliged to go 
early this morning—on business. But 
is there no one else who can for you 
serve, fraulein?’’ 

‘‘Perhaps Baron von dem Mueller can 
help me.”’ 

‘Perhaps he can!’’ the count saw day- 
light again, “it will so vast a pleasure 
be for him.”’ 

‘*It is very important,’’ said I. 

‘‘Of course —of course! I will tele- 
phone at once to the baron that he shall 
here come.’’ 

The count retired into the telephone 
box. Presently. he emerged. ‘‘Alas,”’ 
he murmured again, “the baron is in 
conference with the secretary of agricul- 
ture until twelve o’clock. The hour is 
not harmonious with him, fraulein.’’ 

“Where will he be this afternoon? ” 

‘*T will to Herr Walters telephone im- 
mediately, fraulein, and learn.”’ 

Again the count telephoned. ‘He 
will be in his lodgings on Connecticut 
avenue, near L street, at three o’clock, 
fraulein. To make this certain, Herr 
Walters will telephone him to be there 
and I myself will telephone to the agri- 
cultural department, and then, fraulein, 
if you will be so kind as to leaf your 
number, I shall there send word to you 
that the appointment may be definitely 


arranged, and I will tell Herr Walters to 
do the same. I am sorry, fraulein, that 
this- does occasion for you one worry, 
but it is all that can be done just now, 
is it not, fraulein? Or is there more 
that I may do?” 

I thanked him and said, ‘‘Perhaps 
another time.” 

As he held open the door for me, he 
bowed many more times and murmured ° 
low: 

‘I only hope, fraulein, that there may 
another time be! ”’ 

As it was then about eleven o’clock, 
I decided to walk over to the agricultural 
department leisurely and corral Baron 
Gustave if possible before he got away 
to his lodgings. Alas! as my Siegfried 
said, he too had come, und he had gone! 
The secretary laughed and told me he 
was mighty sorry, but he could not help 
it,—that at least five telephone messages 
from the embassy had come for the baron 
while he was in his office, and. that 
Prussian gentleman, excitable at all | 
times, had become quite unmanageable 
and had left twenty minutes before. 
The secretary was good enough to detail 
a clerk to locate the baron for me, while 
he joyfully rendered statistics on the 
point in question. He gave me the 
thrilling news that our egg crop ex- 
ceeded in value the country’s combined 
gold and silver output since 1850; that 
our American hens had laid during the 
last fiscal year, one billion, two hundred 
and ninety millions of eggs; that we 
have in the United States eighty-seven 
standard varieties of chickens.. He even 
presented me with pictures of all the 
various kinds of hens, the very ones he 
had given to the baron and the freiherr 
the day before. It seemed that all these 
department figures had quite staggered 
the Prussians. The secretary said that 
Baron Gustave had told him with tears 
in his eyes, in the presence of the 
freiherr, that the hens in Germany would 
not lay, and that every egg in the empire 
had to be imported from Hungary. 
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‘*The baron also stated,’’ remarked 
the secretary dryly, ‘that he was charmed 
with the American hen, only he wanted 
the department to guarantee that she 
would keep up her model standard in 
Germany—which information I will ask 
you to use at your discretion.” 

By this time the clerk reported that 
the embassy said the baron was at the 
club, the club said he was at the lodg- 
ings and the lodgings said he was at the 
embassy. 

I returned to the office and there [ 
found enough telephone messages to 
float a dozen barons. The first four 
actually stated that the Count Karl Josef 
Wilhelm von Steinwartz-Linstow was 
doing all in his power. The last one 
from Herr Walters was definite. It in- 
formed me that the baron was at lunch 
at the Metropolitan Club, -and would 
come to his -lodging at three by the 
clock, according to the hour named, 
where he would be charmed. An hour 
later I was again called up, Herr Walters 
asking in a heart-rending tone if I could 
not possibly make the appointment at 
two instead of three by the clock, and 
I replied that I could. I took a car in 
timie to make the lodging at the hour 
named, when, as luck would have it, the 
fuse burned out and I had to get out 
and walk, so it was slightly after two 
when I reached the lodgings. 

This was a two-story, pressed brick 
building, painted pale yellow with gin- 
ger-bread trimmings, opposite the con- 
vent on Connecticut avenue. The first 
floor was devoted to Turkish baths. On 
the second flourished the baron and his 
suite. I went up a long flight of dark 
stairs and reached a gloomy hall with 
crimson hangings and a few old guns 
and shields for armorial effect. 

A small, stout gentleman in an em- 
broidered smoking jacket opened the 
door. His hair was perfectly erect over 
his mushroom brow. It was Herr Wal- 
ters. 

**Ach! you vas der lady!’’ he cried, 


‘‘und der baron on der ferry instant vent 
oudt! He was vatink von hour, und den 
he vas opleeged to go!’’ 

I sank into the first chair that I found. 
‘*Oh, dear, I am so sorry!”’ 

**Ach! I vas scho chorry! I vas scho 
chorry!’’ he also cried sympathetically, 
‘‘gannot I do somedings, fraulein? I 
gan telephone to—”’ 

**No!’’ I exclaimed, ‘‘don’t ever think 
of the telephone ever any more. Do 
you suppose the baron will come back ?”’ 

‘‘T veer not deez afternoon, fraulein! 
You see he vas opleeched to go to 
meet der Countess Steinwartz-Linstow 
at der schtation Paldimore und Benn- 
sylvania, mit der gount whose wife she 
iss. She vas ooneggspected goom at 
dree o’clock.” 

A Countess Steinwartz-Linstow! 

I recovered presently and asked Herr 
Walters about the chicken farms in Ger- 
many. 

*“‘Ach!’’ he cried, ‘‘Fraulein, I vas 
nicht von varmer!’’ 

‘*Alas! Neither am I,’’ I sadly replied 
and took my departure. Strange to say, 
I had no sooner boarded the elevated to 
return to the city room; than who should 
step on but Baron Gustave Hermann 
von dem Mueller and Count Karl Josef 
Wilhelm von Steinwartz-Linstow. 

“Ah!” cried that Volsung. ‘‘There 
iss the fraulein! ”’ 

‘‘The baron himself!’’ I exclaimed. 

“*Utd last! Utd last! ’’ cried the baron 
in such an overwhelming voice that 
every passenger on the car turned 
around and stared, ‘‘Utd last we von 
another vind!’’ Off went his tall hat 
and he bowed to the very platform. He 
was quite as tall as the count, but not 
nearly so beautiful a man, for his nose 
and his fat cheeks were very red, and 
then — well, he was Baron Gustave Her- 
mann von dem Mueller. Heaven itself 
could not preserve me. He poured 
forth in an absolute torrent: 

‘Fraulein! I dees morning a messach 
vrom Gount Linstow haf viles I vas mit 
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der segredaire off acrigulture, dot I vos 
gome to mine loodching atd dree by der 
cluck to see von lady. Akain der same 
messach goom vrom Herr Walters—von 
young lady he say, und viles I am dink- 
ing vot gan dot be, der gount akain 
sendt vord dot it vos von madter off im- 
bortnance, und she vas young und 
scharming und Herr Walters he sendt 
ofer der same vordts. I dinks I gannot 
mit der segredaire stay no more! I vas 
hoory to der cloob to loonch. On der 
vay I schtop vor von glass off pier, und 
vhen I goom to der cloob I dhere findt 
dree messach, von vrom der lady asking 
vhere vasI? I gannot eat off mine 
loonch, und den Gount Linstow sendt 
vort dot der gountess dit telegraph dot 
she vill gome at dree by der cluck, in- 
steadt off dis efening, und der abboint- 
ment mit der yoong lady must be 
schange to dwo. I schange it und der 
lady say dot vas goodt, so Herr Valters 
tell me. I go to mine loodching before 
two und I nicht findt der lady. Herr 
Valters telephone. She dit gif no undser. 
Vot am I to do? I vait.. I vait von 
hour und she vas nicht gome! Herr 
Valters do all vas he gan: he telephone 
vonce more, but der fraulein gif no 
undser. I valk oop und I valk down. 


Den I dink dot vas von schoke! Dhere 
vas no lady! I poot on mine hatd und 
schoin Gount Linstow. In all der time 
I mit Washington City am I nefer haf so 
crate hoory und eggscitement undt dis- 
tress! But now udt last behold der lady!’ 

By this time there was of course an- 
enraptured audience on all sides. I 
tried to speak, but no words came. The 
silence was ghastly. 

‘“‘Vhat, fraulein, may I ask, vhat gan 
dees so imbortant madter be?”’ inquired 
the baron. 

My voice returned and I stammered 
blindly: ‘‘What kinds of hens, sir, is 
freiherr von Puckler-Lundorst going to 
take back to Germany with him?”’ 

It was out! I dimly saw the total and 
utter collapse of my friend the count. 
I vaguely heard through the roar of 
laughter in the car the loud tones of 
the Baron Gustave Wilhelm von dem 
Mueller: 

“Fraulein! Vot vas dot? Ach! Der 
Blymouth Ruck, und der Vyandotte, 
under der Plack Spinach, und der Puff 
Go-sheen, und—’’ he paused to wipe 
the perspiration from his brow. 

“‘Just—those—hens?’”’ I faltered. 

‘Vy ask you, fraulein, iff der vas hens 
alone? Der vill be hens und cocks, too!’’ 
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| ites Sierra-rock, a tavern for the clouds, refuses to let Fame and Gold sojourn. 
Down the Heaven by the river-road, an angel’s ethereal shadow strays. 

The Genii in the Valley-cavern consult in silence the message of the Heavens 

O Lord, show unto mortals thy journal — the balance of Glory and Decay! 














By EDWARD 


CHICAGO, 


ICHARD RUSH, attorney, sat in 
R his office, leaning over his desk with 
his head buried in his arms—his attitude 
one of intense depression. He had sat 
there in the bare little room for a long 
time without moving; so long, indeed, 
that he had quite forgotten the passage 
of time, and the late afternoon sun was 
shining aslant through the open window 
upon his broad shoulders. 

On the door was the black-lettered 
sign—reading backward from inside— 
‘Richard Rush, Attorney at Law.” <A 
shelf of leather-covered books, a framed 
diploma hanging on the wall and a file 
of the Law Bulletin were the chief addi- 
tional features of the apartment. On the 
open desk was a photograph of a young 
woman, resting on a little gilded easel. 
The Summer’s breeze that was wafted 
through the window played with the 
chestnut locks of the despondent young 
‘lawyer, and ever and anon brushed them 
lightly against the picture. 

At length Richard Rush raised his 
head from the desk and slowly turned 
about in his revolving chair, until the 
sunbeams fell upon his face. It was 
‘a strong, clean-cut countenance, smooth 
shaven and attractive, but his eyes were 
dull with despair. 

“It’s no use!’’ he said, aloud, as if 
continuing the reverie he had been 
carrying on. ‘‘I’ve given it a year’s 
trial—a year today—and I am a failure. 
I have spent a year waiting for clients, 
and getting deeper and deeper into debt. 
Three clients in a whole year! Isn’t 
that a proud record! Bah!’’ 

He sprang to his feet, moved by sud- 











M. WOOLLEY 


ILLINOIS 


den anger, and strode a back and 
forth across the room. 

*‘Let me see!’’ he went on. “Four 
years spent in study at $600 a year— 
that’s $2,400. One year in practice’’ (he 
emphasized the word “ practice’’)— 
“that’s $800 more. So far my law ex- 
perience has cost me $3,200 and five 
of the best years of my life, and in re- 
turn I’ve taken in $63. And now my 
creditors are about to seize my pitiful 
office effects and turn me out dis- 
graced! ”’ 

After a time he sat down in quieter 
mood. 

**I wonder what Alice will think? ’’ he 
mused. ‘‘If I hadn’t been a fool I’d 
have told her long ago how things were 
going. It wouldn’t be so bad if I 
hadn’t played the hypocrite to her— 
made her think I was a rising young 
lawyer working into a good practice. If 
I’d told her the truth from the start she 
might have retained some respect for 
me, even though I did prove a failure. 
An honest man carries prestige, even if 
he lacks ability. But now—ah! Richard 
Rush, how great will be your fall.’’ 

He took the photograph from his desk 
and gazed at it—gazed at it so long that 
the shades of night came stealing 
into his desolate little office and found 
him still there, with the picture of the 
girl in his hands. 

“‘There’s no other way,’’ he sighed, 
at last, brushing his hand over his eyes. 
“I'll tell her tonight. Then I’ll aban- 
don this illusion, the law, and go to 
work. I’ll release her from our engage- 
ment—if she wants it so,” 
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He added the qualifying phrase with 
something like a sob in his voice. Then 
he shut his desk with a bang and turned 
to leave the room, which now was in deep 
shadow. As he opened the door he 
encountered a figure in the hallway, ap- 
parently groping in the dim light. 

**I beg pardon,’’ said the stranger, 
‘but can. you tell me where the office of 
Richard Rush, lawyer, is located? ’”’ 

“T am Mr. Rush, sir,’’ replied the 
young attorney, secretly saying to him- 
self: ‘‘Another constable with a debt to 
collect, I suppose! ”’ 

‘*Then you are the man I desire to 
see,’’ returned the other. 

-**Come in,’’ said Rush, wearily. 

“If you have no other engagement,”’ 
the stranger said, with some diffidence, 
when the two were inside the office, ‘‘I 
would like to: have a little confidential 
conversation.” 

“Certainly; I am at your service.” 

Rush lighted the gas and motioned 
the visitor to a seat. 

‘*T have a brother who is in trouble,”’ 
began the caller, who was little more 
than a boy, “and I want to engage the 
services of a lawyer—that is, a lawyer who 
will not charge more than we can pay.”’ 

Rush concealed his surprise. 

‘‘And therefore you thought I would 
meet your requirements?’’ he answered, 
with an unconscious air of injured feel- 
ings. ‘‘Did somebody send you to me?”’ 

‘*T didn’t mean any offense, sir,’’ the. 
youth hastened to reply. ‘‘You see I 
went to Attorney Benedict first, because 
he is so well known, but he said he 
couldn’t touch the case for less than 
$2,000. He referred me to you, and 


said he thought you’d do it for half- 


that.”’ 

Richard Rush mentally blessed Attor- 
ney Benedict, who had known something 
of the young lawyer’s predicament. 

‘‘Mr. Benedict is a high priced law- 
yer,’’ he said, ‘but it sometimes pays to 
get the best. What is the charge against 
your brother?’’ 


‘*Murder! ”’ 

’ Rush started. 

“Indeed! That is a most serious 
trouble.”’ 

‘*But he isn’t guilty,’’ hastily added 
the stranger. ‘‘Circumstances are against 
him.”’ 

“Tell me the story,’’ said Rush, 
assuming a professional air, although he 
felt ill at ease. 

The youth, with downcast eyes, related 
the incident of a most atrocious crime, 
in which a young woman had met her 
death at the hands, as the indictment 
charged, of Archibald Crews. 

‘“‘And you can pay $1,000 for the 
defense?’’ asked Rush. 

“‘That is what I wanted to explain. 
You see we can raise $800 by mortgag- 


ing our home. We have nothing else in 


the world. Mother is willing to give all 
she has to save Archie — everything! ”’ 
There was a note of despair in the boy’s 
voice that appealed to the lawyer — 
who so recently had been despairing 
himself. 

‘Tell your brother,’”’ he answered, 
“that I’ll go to the jail immediately 
after dinner. Before accepting such a 
defense it will be necessary for me to 
see the defendant and talk with him.’’ 

Rush, in truth, had no appetite for 
dinner. His brain was in a whirl. To 
a man in his desperate straits the thing 
that had befallen seemed like the wildest 
of dreams. Yet, almost destitute as he 
was, he hesitated. Criminal law never 
had attracted him, and this particular 
case was especially repellent. The hor- 
rible details of the crime oppressed him. 
‘*Suppose,”’ he thought, with a shudder, 
“that this fellow Crews should be 
guilty!” 

He made a feint of eating, and left 
the table with an apology for his haste. 
In the hall he encountered his landlady, 
who had been watching for him. 

**Ves, yes,’’ said Rush, impatiently. 
“I know you’ve waited a long time for 
your money. You’ve been considerate, 
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“Tt WOULD LIKE TO HAVE A LITTLE CONFIDENTIAL CONVERSATION ” 


I appreciate your kindness. You shall 
be paid this week without fail. I have 
some money coming in within a day 
or two.” 

The county jail was a gloomy place, 
especially at night. Rush never had 
been inside its walls before, and he felt 
uneasy as he was ushered between the 
steel bars into the lawyers’ ‘‘cage,’’ 
where Archibald Crews soon was 
brought by the guards. 

The prisoner’s appearance did not 
reassure Rush, for he had a bulging 
forehead and an averted expression of 
the eyes. He was pale and nervous 
under Rush’s scrutiny. 

‘*Before accepting your defense,’’ said 
the lawyer, after preliminaries had been 
exchanged, “it will be necessary that 
you tell me in detail the circumstances 
of this affair. You will understand that 
it is a grave undertaking to defend a 
man in your position.” 

Rush unconsciously gave the impres- 
sion that such responsibilities were not 
uncommon with him. 

“‘Of course you understand,” he went 
on, ‘‘that whatever the confidence you 
may repose in me, it will be inviolate. 
The law exempts an attorney from the 
witness stand, and I never could be 
called upon to testify against you. You 
understand it is customary for clients to 


.callings. 


trust their secrets to their attorneys.” 

As a matter of fact, Rush knew very 
little about the custom —- especially in 
criminal cases. 

The prisoner cast a brief glance of 
suspicion at Rush, and then resumed his 
downward gaze. He shifted uneasily. 

“You have my word, Crews,” said 
Rush, perceiving the man’s hesitation, 
“that I shall not betray your secrets, 
whether I accept your case or not.’’ 

Crews was silent. He changed his 
position, drummed with his heel on the 
iron floor, and brushed his hand across 
his forehead. 

‘‘Mr. Rush,” he said, at length, “I 
haven’t any doubt that your word is 
good, but, at the same time, I don’t see 


any reason why I should make a con- 


fidant of you, unless you agree to be my 
lawyer. I—I-—can’t afford to take 
chances.”’ 

Rush long had cherished the idea that 
his chosen profession was the highest of 
From the day he had begun 
to read Blackstone, he had sat upon an 
exalted imaginary seat, and as he pro- 
gressed month by month in his college 
course, the idea became more and more 
fixed, that the law was, indeed, the 
noblest profession,.not even excepting 
medicine and the ministry. True, he 
had known lawyers who had disgraced 
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themselves, but this fact did not detract 
from the nobility of the calling itself. 
The day he was admitted to the bar was 
a proud one, and since that time, even 
through his financial hardships, he had 
been upon a mental pinnacle. 

Yet here sat Richard Rush, with all 
his high ideals, contemplating the de- 
fense of a murderer! Some instinct told 
him that Archibald Crews was guilty. 

At an earlier period in this young law- 
yer’s ‘‘practice,’’ he would not have 
hesitated. He would have scorned the 
thought of taking such a case. But now 
he sat there, bound hand and foot, it 
seemed. The frightfulness of his temp- 
tation loomed before him—but he was 
powerless to resist. ‘To refuse this client 
meant retirement from the profession he 
had struggled so long to attain. It 
meant ruin. The crisis that had come 
upon him might be averted, if he were 
to avail himself of this opportunity which 
Providence, or the devil-—he wondered 
which—had so unexpectedly thrust upon 
him. To refuse it meant not only public 
humiliation, but it meant what was far 
worse in the eyes of Rush—humiliation 
before the eyes of Alice Merton. 

The struggle was a bitter one. The 
question was to be settled on the spot. 
His whole future depended on that 
moment. 

‘‘T understand,’’ he said, after a 
minute’s silence, ‘‘that you could pay 
$800 for a lawyer. How much can you 
pay down? You know a retainer is 
necessary.”’ 

‘‘My mother will give you $200 to- 
night if you will call on her. The re- 
mainder can be paid as soon as the 
mortgage can be arranged.”’ 

The young lawyer’s heart was beating 
like a trip-hammer. ‘‘Two hundred dol- 
lars —tonight!’’ he thought. 
knows I need it. 

‘Very well,” he said aloud, ‘‘I’ll take 
your case.” 

Oddly enough, at the very moment he 
bound himself to the prisoner’s fortunes, 


“ God. 
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a chill breeze swept through the iron 
corridors of the county jail. The wind, 
shifting to the north, had brought a sud- 
den change in temperature. Rush was 
anything but superstitious, but the cold 
wind on his perspiring forehead affected 
him in a singular way. Of course, it 
was only a coincidence, he thought. 

An hour later, Richard Rush emerged 
from the county jail. The raw wind 
blew a fine, penetrating mist in his face, 
and seeing a cab near by, he signaled it. 
It was the first time in his life he had 
indulged in such a luxury. He couldn’t 
tell why he did so now—except that a 
strange, unnatural mood was upon him. 
He saw opening ahead the career of 
a lawyer. Wealth, honors, fame!—these 
were in his visions. Yet he shuddered 
and sank back in the seat of the cab. 

‘*But the cost!’’ he muttered. ‘‘Linked 
to a self-confessed murderer —and for 
$800!’ 

That night sleep was far from his 
fevered brain, and he walked the floor 
until the gray streak in the East had 
widened into a band that reached from 
the northern horizon to the southern. 

The day was Sunday, and Richard 
Rush, in pursuance of an engagement, 
went to the home of his betrothed and 
escorted her to church. He was a mem- 
ber of the communion himself, and 
taught a bible class in the Sunday 
school. 

Afterward, Rush took dinner at the 
house of Miss Merton. During the 
meal the sermon was discussed, and 
Rush, as befitted his position as a fluent 
young lawyer, took the leading part in 
the debate. The sermon had been upon 
“Duty, in the Face of Obstacles and 
Temptations.’’ Inwardly, Rush said to 
himself: 

‘‘Hypocrite! I never thought you 
would sink so low!’’ 

For the next few weeks the young 
lawyer had little time to spend. with 
Alice Merton. He was busily engaged 
upon the defense of Archibald Crews. 
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His hitherto lonesome office became the 
scene of daily and nightly conferences. 
The witnesses who were to testify for 
the murderer were called in frequently. 
Rush scarcely took time for his meals. 
He was at his desk before the average 
lawyer was at the breakfast table; and 
long after midnight the light from his 
office window was dimly reflected into 
the silent street. He grew pale, thin 





“HIS OPENING STATEMENT TO THE JURY” 


and nervous. His friends chaffed him 
about getting a partner to relieve his 
over-burdened practice. Alice gently 
rebuked him for neglecting her, and, 
worse still, for neglecting his health. 
He replied: 

‘*When I am through, with this case, 
I'll take a rest. Everything depends on 
my success now—my future lies before 
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me. If I succeed, my standing is 
assured. Money will flow into my 
pockets, and—and we can be married 
in the Fall.” 

His conscience wasn’t given time to 
assert itself fully. Once launched upon 
the tide of energy that filled him, Rush 
throttled this conscience whenever it 
sought to whisper weakly in his ear. 
He crushed it deliberately, with the 
venom a man might exert upon a snake. 
But there were times when Rush, awak- 
ing in the dead of night, would find his 
conscience getting the better of him. 
On more than one occasion he arose 
and tramped the streets until dawn, 
arguing, arguing, arguing—with himself. 

The night before the date fixed for the 
trial, Rush had the final tussle. He 
reached home at sunrise, fagged out, 
disgusted with his profession, loathing 
himself, remorseful—but resolved to see 
the thing through. He had finally put 
aside his high ideals and theoretical 
standards of legal ethics. 

‘‘There’s no use!’ he muttered as he 
tumbled into bed. ‘‘I can’t afford to 
throw fortune away because of a little 
moral or religious compunction. I’m 
a lawyer.”’ 

When Rush began his opening state- 
ment to the jury, there was general sur- 
prise in the courtroom. Judge, state’s 
attorney and spectators were astonished 
at the eloquence and vigor of the young 
man. Few of the persons present ever 
had heard of him. They asked them- 
selves: 

“Who is this new genius of the law?” 

The state put on its witnesses, one 
after another, showing a most damaging 
case against Archibald Crews. The 
spectators shuddered as witness after 
witness drew the rope tighter and tighter 
about the prisoner’s neck. 

One by one, Rush cross examined 
these witnesses, and by his adroit 
queries excited the admiration even of 
his opponents. But it was not until the 
time came for the defense to put on wit- 
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nesses that the prosecution received its 
greatest surprise. Unexpected evidence 
was introduced—from witnesses who had 
been unknown to the state, tending to 
establish the innocence of the defendant. 
So strong was this evidence that a revul- 
sion of feeling swept the court room. 

In his argument before the jury, the 
assistant state’s attorney denounced this 
surprising testimony as perjury, and 
made such a strong speech that the tide 
of feeling was turned back, and every- 
body in the court room seemed satisfied 
that the jury could not fail to convict. 
Then Richard Rush made the speech for 
which he had been preparing all those 
weeks. It was the speech upon which 
he staked his future as a lawyer. From 
the time he opened his mouth to the 
moment he closed, he held the jury and 
spectators spell bound. Such eloquence 
never had been heard in the court room 
before. Women wept aloud, and the 
prosecution was aghast. One by one, 
Rush punctured the arguments of the 
state. He skillfully intermingled reason 
with emotion, carrying the jurors along 
in a train of rhetoric that was irresisti- 
ble. His sonorous, musical voice added 
to the spell of finely wrought sentences 
which Rush, with infinite care, had 
created and committed to memory days 
before. By continually dwelling on the 
little inconsistencies in the state’s evi- 
dence, he gradually built up a structure 
of doubt in the minds of all who heard 


him. When he.closed, with a brilliant 
peroration, there was the silence of 
death. 


The state’s attorney, in the final sum- 
ming up of the case for the jury, made 
an attempt to counteract the influence 
of Rush, but. he was too late. The jury, 
after being out fifteen minutes, returned 
a verdict of ‘‘not guilty.” 

Archibald Crews, who had been sit- 
ting beside his attorney, trembling like 
a leaf while his fate hung in the balance, 
sprang up and eagerly extended his 
hand, as the téars of ‘joy ran down his 
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face. But Rush, for some strange rea- 
son, pretended not to see, and deliber- 
ately turned his back. 

Then the widowed, broken tied of 
the murderer worked her way through 
the crowd and threw her arms about 
Rush’s neck, sobbing hysterically. 

From this side and that, pressing for- 
ward upon him, the relatives and friends 
of Crews, anxious to bestow congratula- 
tions and joyful demonstrations. 

Oddly enough, Rush frowned upon 
those who sought to lionize him, and 
as quickly as he could he left the court 
room and hurried to his office, where he 
hastily wrote a note to Alice Merton: 


“‘T am sorry important business takes 
me out of town tonight; otherwise I 
should be glad to receive your congratu- 
lations.” 


In his room he threw a few things into 
a satchel, muttering: ‘‘I can’t stand 
these compliments. Why should a fel- 
low who has bartered away his soul for 
$800 be compelled to listen to a lot of 
drivelings? I must get away for a day.” 

He took the train for a country town 
among the hills. Here, after a meal for 
which he had no appetite, he set out to 
work off the nervous reaction which the 
ending of his long task had brought. 
He tramped through the dust of the 
roads until the moon rose, and then he 
strode off across country, his thoughts 
still in a tumult. , When, late at night, 
he returned to his hotel, the old question 
still confronted him. | 

‘*Have I simply paid the price of suc- 
cess? Could a lawyer have done other- 
wise?’”’ 

Next day, when he returned to the 
city, he was surprised to find awaiting 
him a letter from the state’s attorney, as 
follows: 


‘Dear Mr. Rush:—I am in need of an 
assistant state’s attorney to reinforce my 
staff, and I shall be glad to offer you 
the place, at a salary of $3,000. I should 
be greatly pleased if you could arrange 
to take up the work immediately, so as 
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to conduct the prosecution of John 
Perrie, who will be placed on trial Mon- 
day for murder. It will be a hard case, 
for the evidence against him is not 
strong, but I believe you are the man to 
convict him, once you take hold. Kindly 
advise me at once of your decision.”’ 


Richard Rush held the letter in his 
hands for a long time, and never a smile 
of triumph flitted across his face. A 
few weeks before, this young lawyer, sit- 
ting in this same chair, had condemned 
himself as a failure in his profession. 
Now he saw a brilliant future in his 
grasp. Yet he frowned. 

Once more the shades of night stole 
in at the dusty window,.and darkness 
encompassed him. He sat there, while 
the sounds in the street grew less and 
less frequent, and the moon rose, calm 
and beautiful, over the thousand roofs 
about him. When the deep, solemn 
tones of a great bell not far away struck 
midnight the moonbeams were resting 
upon the form of Richard Rush, bent 
over his desk—his face once more buried 
in his arms. 

He raised his head at the stroke of 
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twelve, and, rising, went to the window 
and looked out on the deserted pave- 
ment. 

** «Tt will be a hard case,’’’ he mut- 
tered, repeating the language of the 
state’s attorney in the letter, ‘* ‘for the 
evidence against him is not strong, but 
I believe you are the man to convict 
him.’ 

‘*Great God!’’ he said. ‘*So I am the 
man to convict him, though the evidence 
is weak. Oh, my beloved profession, 
where are now your exalted ideals?”’ 

He stood for a few minutes longer, 
deep in thought, then he turned with a 
quick, decisive, but half despairing look 
on his drawn face and lighted the gas. 

‘‘T have freed a guilty man,” he said, 
as he took up his pen; ‘“‘why should I 
not send an innocent man to the gal- 
lows?” ' 

Then he wrote this letter to the state’s 
attorney : 


‘*T am greatly honored by your valued 
offer, and I hasten to accept the same. 
I shall be ready to assume my duties to- 
morrow morning.”’ 
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By HELEN ARTHUR 


NEW YORK CITY 


VI 


EFFIE SHANNON 


FFIE SHANNON was born in a lit- 
tle town in New Hampshire, near 
Haverhill, Massachusetts. Her father 
was a Presbyterian minister, and, strange 
to say, the tale of family opposition does 
not go with the story of Miss Shannon’s 
career. Her father saw how wonderfully 
his baby could mimic persons and things, 
and he consented to allow her to become 
a child actress. 

Her debut was made in the dld Bos- 
ton Museum with John McCullough in 
a production of ‘‘Coriolanus’’—she was 
‘then three—and her duty was to strew 
flowers in the path of the “‘lead.’’ Her 
next engagement was with John Stetson’s 
‘*Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’’ playing the ever- 
lasting Eva. She was then seven. 
She had never seen the play or read the 
book, and it was said that she wept so 
over her part that the first rehearsal had 
to be postponed. Miss Shannon has a 
sister who is an actress, and when child- 
ren the two alternated seasons, playing 
and going to school. After she ceased 
playing child parts, she came to New 
York looking for an engagement, and 
seeing an advertisement of the late 
Augustin Daly’s, she made up her mind 
to apply in person. She told her 
friends, who insisted upon loaning her 
their best individual apparel, and thus 
arrayed in the various articles which 
were the especial pride of each, she met 
the awe-inspiring Mr. Daly. He hired 
her on the spot—telling her that she was 
a bit of comedy in herself. 

It was as leading ingenue with the 
Lyceum Company that she became so 
firmly established in the affections of 
New York theater goers, and her great- 
est success here was as Margaret in 
‘Lady Bountiful.’ 


Since she and Mr. Herbert Kelcey, 
also of the Lyceum Stock Company, 
have become co-stars, they have played 
in ‘*The Moth ‘and the Flame,’’ ‘‘ Her 
Lord and Master,’’ ‘‘Manon Lescaut’’ 
and ‘‘Sherlock Holmes.”’ 

Miss Shannon is a Greek and Latin 
scholar of no mean reputation, having 
published the first translation since 1854 
of the Sapphic Fragments, and her para- 
phrase of the Vergilian Georgics, though 
not yet brought out, is considered by 
those who have seen it as remarkably 
good. 

This season she and Mr. Kelcey have 
broken away from the modern domes- 
tic play, and are appearing in ‘‘’Taps,” 
a translation of ‘ Zapfenstreich,’’ the 
powerful drama by Franz Adam Beyer- 
lein, now resting under the censure of 
Kaiser Wilhelm because of its strictures 
regarding army discipline. In struc- 
ture, the play is unusual, since there is 
but one woman’s part, and Miss Shan- 
non is consistently good through it all. 


a 


Vil 
ELEANOR ROBSON 


FPLEANOR ROBSON is one of our 
youngest stars, and one who in a 
few more years will have as large and 
devoted a following as either Maude 
Adams or Julia Marlowe. She was born 
in England, her parents and her grand- 
mother being players of distinction. 
Her mother, Madge Carr Cooke — now 
“*Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch,’’— 
came to this country to play with the 
late Roland Reed, bringing her ‘young 
daughter with her, and feeling that the 
little Eleanor would surely prefer school 
life to the hardships of traveling, Mrs. 
Cooke placed the child in a convent on 
Staten Island, New York. 
Whether or not the stage was to 
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become Eleanor Robson’s profession was 
not at that time considered a burning 
question; she was a mere child. A 
child to be sure, but a very lonesome 
one, and Eleanor Robson made up her 
mind that she would. be where her 
mother was. Mrs. Cooke was then 
playing in Daniel Frawley’s stock com- 
pany on the Pacific coast, and there 
Eleanor Robson went. Mr. Frawley 
gave the girl small parts in his produc- 
tions, and from the very beginning her 


EFFIE 


SHANNON 


talent.was noticeable. From San Fran- 
cisco, Miss Robson went to Milwaukee 
to the Davidson’s stock company, and 
then came the chance to be with her 
mother again and the two went to Den- 
ver. It was while playing here that Miss 
Robson’s opportunity arrived; she was 
**discovered’’ and given the role of 
Bonita in ‘‘Arizona.’’ After her suc- 
cess in this, she played in ‘‘Unleavened 
Bread,’’ and in the Spring she created 
a stir by her work with Otis Skinner and 
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MINNIE MADDERN FISKE AS BECKY SHARP 


Mrs. Le Moyne in a series of matinees 
presenting Browning’s ‘‘In a Balcony.’’ 

Then, for a year, she was leading 
woman with Kyrle Bellew in ‘‘A Gentle- 
man of France.’”’ Her first star part was 
in ‘‘Audrey,’’ and later she was Juliet 
in an all-star cast of ‘*Romeo and 
Juliet.” 

Last season as the slavey in Zangwill’s 
play ‘‘Merely Mary Ann,’’ she was one 
of the year’s successes. Miss Robson is 
now playing this part in London, and 


has been accorded the greatest personal 
triumph of the many American actresses 
who have tried to win British favor. 


ot 


VIII 
MINNIE MADDERN. FISKE 


HE name of Minnie Maddern Fiske 
is the signal for a discussion as to 
whether or not she is our foremost 
emotional actress, and for my part, I 
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MAKING UP FOR THE LAST ACT 


OF “MERELY MARY ANN” 


consider her so. Her parents were 
players well known in the West and she 
was born in New Orleans. As a child 
she played in companies with her parents, 
her roles being of the greatest variety, 
ranging from Prince Arthur in “King 


John’’ to little Eva in ‘‘Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin.”’ 

Her first great success was as ‘‘Tess 
of the D’Urbervilles,’’ and she has since 
appeared in ‘‘ Divorcons,’’ ‘‘ Little Italy’’ 
and ‘‘Mary of Magdala,”’ in all of which 
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plays her characterizations have been 
remarkable. The public has_ cared 
more for her Becky Sharp in the play 
of that name adapted by Langdon Mit- 
chell from ‘‘Vanity Fair.’’ In appear- 
ance and manner she is Thackeray’s 
character to the very life. 

Her husband is Harrison Grey Fiske, 
the owner of the Manhattan theater and 
the editor of the Dramatic Mirror. This 
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season Mrs. Fiske is to be at the head 
of a permanent stock company known as 
the ‘‘Manhattan,’’ which is expected to 
equal, if not surpass, the famous Ly- 
ceum and Wallack companies. So far 
as the men in her company are con- 
cerned, the array is imposing—George 
Arliss, John Mason and Charles Cart- 
wright; and as forthe women, there will 
always be the wonderful Mrs. Fiske. 


SETTING..THE HEATHEN FREE 


By FRANK 


EAST MILTON, 


PUTNAM 


MASSACHUSETTS 


HE JAP is in FORMOSA, the BRITON’S in BOMBAY, 
Your UNCLE’S in MANILA, and they all are there to stay. 

Twas not for gain or selfish ease they sailed across the sea— 
Their business is to set the poor benighted heathen free, 

To set the heathen free, 

To set the heathen free, 
To make them wise and virtuous — the same as you and I. 
(Our guided lightnings leap the deep, our pinions dare the sky— 
O brothers take our offered gifts before the day you die! ) 


The tender hearts among us deplore the grief and pain: 

I see Truth’s mighty temple arise on Error slain; 

I see Love’s bonds draw closer the lands along the sea 

What while we strive to set the grim and stubborn heathen free, 
To set the heathen free, 
To set the heathen free, 


From ignorance and prejudice—the same as you and I, 
(One earth beneath us, overhead a single arching sky, 
And we shall speak a single tongue before the day we die! ) 


The child, reluctant, goes to school: the childish peoples must; 
And what they cannot understand, that shall they take on trust. 
They kick against the pricks today, but shortly we shall see 
Their children bless the hour we came to set the heathen free, 
To set the heathen free, 
To set the heathen free, 


From all their evil practices —the same as you and I. 
(From slander, envy, greed and lust—the same as you and I. 
God grant we save their heathen souls before the day we die! ) 















PAPER DOLLS AND FURNI- 
TURE 


By MISS E. C. M. 


DAUNT, CALIFORNIA 


HE long Winter evenings draw near, 

when, varied though her resources 
may be, the house-mother often hears 
the query, ‘‘What can we do?’”’ Then 
will be the time to bring out the Na- 
tional, together with paper and scissors, 
when joy will reign supreme. Never 
have we known the charm to fail. We 
have known members of a large primary 
grade to keep scissors flying all recess 
and noon, making doll furniture of all 
kinds and dolls of all ages and complex- 
ions. They had “‘little bits of dolls,” 
giant dolls, dolls ‘‘a-dancing”’ and dolls 
whose bright, chalky smiles haunt me 
still. 

These dancing dolls were made as 
follows: Fold a square of paper along 
dotted lines till it looks thus: 
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A of the folded square corresponds to 
A of the original, and B of the folded 
square corresponds to B of the original 
square. 

Now cut where indicated, leaving the 
arms joined at C. Open the square and 


A 
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you have four dolls standing in a circle 
holding hands. 

The furniture making will be sim- 
plified if the patterns given in the maga- 
zine are cut out and traced on the paper 
to be used. The process may be still 
further simplified if one-half the pattern 
is traced upon a folded paper, i. e., place 
this half chair pattern (I) with line A-B 
along your folded edge of the paper; 
trace, then cut. Upon opening, you 
find a perfect chair pattern that looks 
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like figure II, and is 
ready to fold upon 
dotted lines. 

These chairs may 
be modified indefi- 
nitely into rockers, 
arm-chairs, Morris 
chairs, etc. Heréare 
some of them which 
will be very satisfac- 
tory made from stiff 
note paper or old 
envelopes and which 
may be improved by 
painting with water 
colors or even com- 
mon colored school 
crayons. After cut- 
ting out the arm- 
chair, the children 
will readily see how the rocking chair 
may be made witharms. Now fora 
bed and a table, the easiest of all. 

Aside from mere amusement, this play 
has a value. The child, in his endeavor 
to keep his furniture from ‘‘wobbling,’’ 
will take great care to draw and to cut 
the pattern exactly as given. He will 
also find ample scope for exercise of 
inventive powers. Modifications of his 
chairs and tables will suggest themselves 
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to him. He will want more furniture, 
too, such as sofas and bureaus or even 


a piano. He may want a house for his 
possessions, and its building, whether of 
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pasteboard boxes or blocks, will occupy 
one afternoon. Like the new andirons, 
every treasure means another. 

Paper dolls and their wardrobes have 
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proved a ‘‘joy forever’ to their fond 
mothers. A certain young woman is 
known to have kept among her valen- 
tines and other more sentimental keep- 
sakes a paper doll with dresses of every 
shade and style. One lavender tissue 
paper ball dress was trimmed with ruffles 
and draperies, with puffs and long, flow- 


satisfactory. If by chance the child has 
never made such articles, here is a sim- 
ple pattern as a foundation for embellish- 
ment. ‘This figure represents a double 
piece of paper folded at A-B. The lines 
x xx indicate where it is left uncut. 
Hats are made of a circular piece of 
paper with a cut in the center the size of 
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ing sashes. It must have needed a girl 
artist and dressmaker for its manufac- 
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ture; but the plain, everyday wardrobe 
of white paper has proved equally as 








the doll’s head. These may be trimmed 
with ribbons drawn through another 
smaller cut or with feathers made by 
cutting into the edge of an oval. But 


why need we older people elaborate fur- - 


ther? That is half the fun. Give the 
children these patterns and they will do 
the rest. 


z 
STUDYING ADVERTISE- 
MENTS 


By EVA RYMAN-GAILLARD 


GIRARD, PENNSYLVANIA 


TUDYING advertisements may not 
seem, at first thought, an occupation 
calculated to help the housewife in a 
direct way, yet the woman who makes 
a study of them will find many that will 
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put her on the track of articles which 
will lighten her work to a very great 
degree, and in the advertising matter she 
will find many ‘“‘tricks of her trade’’ 
made plain. 

In many cases a postal card is the 
only expense required to secure a really 
valuable booklet, while in other cases 
a few cents buys a sample of the goods 
(worth far more than the price paid) and 
the booklet comes with it. 

This is true along many lines, but 
particularly so in those of special interest 
to the cook and housewife. The manu- 
facturers of certain food stuffs go to great 
expense in order to have their prepara- 
tions tested and experimented with, and 
then publish a booklet filled with the 
finest of recipes, and new methods of 
using the article being advertised. 

The writer has a booklet sent out to 
advertise a certain brand of salad dress- 
ing, which is in reality a complete trea- 
tise on the art of salad making. About 
fifty pages are filled with recipes for 
salads made from everything under the 
sun, seemingly, and with each one the 
little wrinkles which go to the making 
of a perfect salad are explained. As 
might be expected, every recipe calls 
for the use of that particular salad dress- 
ing, but others, even the home made 
article, may be substituted; the point 
is that the owner of that booklet has 
learned, not not only many valuable 
facts about salad making in general, 
but the fact that it is possible to have 
a bottle of dressing at hand ready for 
any emergency, and that its quality is 
something to be proud of. Several 
pages are given to directions for using 
the dressing, in preparing fish or oys- 
ters for frying, and in many ways in 
which the average housekeeper never 
dreams of using it, though it is what 
gives the indescribably delicate flavor 
to dishes prepared by world famous 
cooks. At the foot of each page a para- 
graph tells the little things we all want 
to know about the ‘‘how’’ of entertaining. 


The cover is artistic; the paper of the 
finest; the printing and illustrating of 
the best, yet the booklet is to be had for 
the asking. 

Another booklet, sent out by a meat- 
packing firm, is a beauty and filled from 
cover to cover with choice recipes for 
using meats of every kind in unusual 
ways, and with each recipe there is 
a menu appropriate for some form of 


picnic, porch party, luncheon, or other 


informal and jolly affair. 

At a venture I have just examined the 
October issue of a household magazine, 
and in it I found seven booklets offered, 
teaching the art of making soups, salads, 
desserts, candies, or some other branch 
of cookery. 

Not long ago the advertisement of 
a new silver cleaner that required no 
rubbing caused me to send for a sample. 
It did more than was claimed for it, and 
I at once ordered more, and now I put 
even the worst tarnished silver into it, 
let stand half a minute or so, take it out 
and wipe it. The silver looks like new, - 
and the work is less than that of washing 
it after a meal, yet I should still be rub- 
bing away when I wanted bright silver 
had I not read that advertisement. 

Another line of advertising well worth 
watching is that carried by the dif- 
ferent railroads. Their booklets are 
works of art, and give so much informa- 
tion in a delightfully interesting form 
that one absorbs knowledge, almost un- 
consciously, while enjoying the descrip- 
tive writing and the illustrations. No 
geographical text book or encyclopedia 
gives the class of information included 
in these booklets which are prepared at 
vast expense by the companies issuing 
them. They are furnished to the public 
for a few cents in stamps, but the value 
of them to students—in school or out— 
is beyond question. 

Asa rule the offer of booklet, or sam- 
ple, is not made a conspicuous part of 
the advertisement, but it is there for 
those who read it closely, and ninety- 
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nine times in a hundred the offer is 
worth taking advantage of, because in 
some lines it will, to a degree, make 
work easier, the outlook on the world 
and its people broader, and point the 
way to other and greater helps. 
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SECRETS OF HOME BREAD 
MAKING 


By LEORA BETTISON ROBINSON 


ORLANDO, FLORIDA 


ECIPES for bread making are, so far 

as cook books are concerned, defi- 
nitely indefinite, and directions from 
expert cooks are often as mysteriously 
mystifying. Experience and _ practice 
are the two essentials impressed on the 
novice; but she fails to see how experi- 
ence and practice in failures can be of 
benefit. 

“Put in just enough yeast,’’ says the 
expert, ‘“‘not too much or it will taste; 
not too little or it won’t rise. Flour 
according to the loaves wanted. Work 
it with just enough water and to make 
dough. Let it rise just right. Work it 
out into loaves when it is light. Bake 
in a moderate oven. You will soon 
learn.”’ 

But the novice did not soon learn. 
The intricacies and uncertainties of mak- 
ing bread were her despair until a neigh- 
bor with a genius for teaching as well as 
for making perfect bread, gave her the 
following directions: 

‘** Measure four quarts of flour. Sift it 
into a large pan, dredging well the board 
with about a pint ofthe flour. One cake 
of yeast, compressed or dry, dissolved 
in one quart of lukewarm water—water 
that just feels warm to the fingers. Put 
into the flour a large kitchen spoon full 
of sugar, a table spoonful of salt, and one 
of lard. Mix the dry materials, then 
the lard. Add the yeast and enough 
water to make a stiff dough. It will be 
soft enough before morning. Bread 
does not need much working — just 
enough to mix the ingredients smoothly. 


” 


* bread near the stove. 
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Put the batch of dough into a two and 
a half gallon bucket which has a cover. 
Put on the cover and wrap the bucket in 
a folded table cloth. In the morning, in 
Summer weather, the dough will be at 
the top of the bucket. In cold weather 
it must be set in a warm place. When 
the dough reaches the top of the bucket 
it has risen enough. Work it smooth. 
It will crack under the touch. This will 
make a pan of rolls and five loaves of 
bread. . Grease the pans and set the 
As soon as the 
dough rises to twice its original bulk, it 
is ready to bake. Have a rather hot 
oven with a steady, slow fire; which 
should not be disturbed during the 
baking. When the bread has stop- 
ped ‘singing,’ it is done, but must 
be left in the oven about five minutes 
longer to season. ‘Take the loaves out 
of the pans, stand them on the side, 
wrap up in a table cloth.”’ 


These explicit directions faithfully 
followed insure good bread-—no guess 
work about it and no failures. It is 
only necessary to be exact in measure- 
ments, to have the dough stiff, so that 
no more flour will have to be added after 
the dough has risen, to cover the bucket, 
to knead when the dough has reached 
the top of the bucket and to bake when 
the loaves have risen to twice their origi- 
nal size. 
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A GOOD WAY TO MEND 
By. MRS. LUCY M. FARNUM 


NORWOOD PARK, ILLINOIS 


N repairing small trousers do not make 
a darn upon a patch placed underneath, 
for this will soon become frayed and un- 
sightly. A better way is to proceed as 
follows: 

Beginning at the seam in the back, cut 
from one side of the seat a piece big 
enough to include all that has become 
thin; fold this over ypon the other side 
and cut exactly the same amount from 
that. Rip out the seam of this cut por- 
tion, and-—using one-half of it for a pat- 
tern—cut two pieces from new cloth; 
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remembering to cut these three-fourths 
of an inch larger than the pattern all 
around the outer edge, and exactly like 
the pattern on the edges to be joined. 
Stitch these two latter edges together; 
dampen and press. Next insert this 
prepared patch in the opening cut in the 
garment, being sure to have the seams 
exactly meet. Stitch all around, making 
the seam three-eights of an inch deep. 
Dampen and press flat. 

For worn knees, rip the side seams of 
the leg to a point above the worn por- 
tion, and cut this off straight across. 
Cut the patch three-fourths of an inch 
longer at the top; seam it to the cut 
edge of the leg and press. Next stitch 
the side seams, and lastly make the hem 
at the bottom. Trousers repaired in this 
way will look and wear like new. 

In buying ready made suits for boys, 
it is well to get two pairs of trousers 
with one coat. The better portions of 
the pair worn first can be laid aside for 


patches. 
Fd 


A THANKSGIVING BASKET 
BALL PARTY 


By MRS. KATHERINE E. MEGEE 


WAYNESBORO, VIRGINIA 


T had been agreed between the first 

and second teams of the Waynesboro 
basket ball club, before the game which 
was played on Saturday preceding 
Thanksgiving came off, that the losing 
team should give an entertainment of 
some description on Thanksgiving, at 
which the victors were to be the guests 
of honor. This pleasurable duty fell to 
the lot of the first team. Accordingly, 
on Saturday night a caucus was held, 
plans for an entertainment suggested 
and discussed and a committee of three 
appointed to investigate more thoroughly 
the feasibility of these plans, and report 
at another meeting to be held on Mon- 
day morning. 
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OUR COOK 
By MADGE WHITCOMB 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


0 pe cook is very good to me; 
She lets me help her, lots. 
So, when she’s baking apple pies, 
I prick the top with dots. 


When I grow up as big as her 
I know what I shall be;— 

I’ll be a Dinah, too, and cook 
Good things for boys like me. 





This committee strongly favored the 
adoption of one of the three forms of 
entertainment: —a breakfast party, a 
high tea, or an evening affair of some 
description, and proceeded to set forth 
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the advantages and disadvantages of each 
as it appealed to them. The break- 
fast would be the most informal, and for 
that very reason, would in all probability 
be the most enjoyable; but, if served at 
the hour the etiquette of such matters 
sanctions, that is, at high noon or there- 
abouts, might interfere very materially 
with the plans for the Thanksgiving din- 
ner which is the feature of the day in all 
truly American homes. A high tea is 
really but once removed from a dinner 
party, and would offer an opportunity for 
the display of much artistic genius in 
the way of distinctive touches to the 
table decorations and menu, employing 
the teams’ colors and the basket ball as 
a motif for the same: yet to carry all 
this out successfully would entail more 
expense and labor than either of the 
other plans suggested; the refreshments 
at an evening party, being more simple 
in character and less varied, would re- 
duce the cost of that feature very con- 
siderably and enable the girls to enter- 
tain, in addition to their guests of honor, 
a number of other friends and acquaint- 
ances, which would add greatly to the 


enjoyment of the occasion, and as these . 


outsiders would be largely of the male 
persuasion, the idea became doubly 
attractive. Then, too, the margin saved 
on refreshments might be spent for 
flowers and other decorations. 

It was plain, from the enthusiasm they 
displayed, and the fact that they omitted 
to note the disadvantages, that the com- 
mittee strongly favored the notion of an 
evening affair, and when put to the vote, 
it carried the day unanimously, which 
went to show that the committee only 
voiced the sentiment of the whole team. 

There being so short a time interven- 
ing until the coming around of the aus- 
picious day, preparations and plans 
went steadily forward. First, a rough 
estimate of the probable cost of the en- 
tertainment as a whole was made, and 
each girl pledged herself to pay her 
allotment. It was decided after some 
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discussion that ice cream, cake, pre- 
served ginger, bonbons and fruit punch 
should make up the refreshment list. 
Some one of a resourceful mind sug- 
gested that the ice cream be chocolate, 
molded to simulate a ball and served in 
baskets of spun sugar, and that the cakes 
should also carry out the basket ball 
idea. The suggestion met with the 
hearty approval of all, and its originator 
promised to interview an out of town 
caterer over the ’phone that very day to 
ascertain whether the idea were possible 
of accomplishment. Another girl under- 
took the responsibility of getting a flor- 
ist’s prices on red and white roses, the 
winning team’s colors. A third member 
promised to hunt up a “‘true and tried”’ 
formula for fruit punch and estimate 
the cost of the ingredients,—the com- 
pounding would, of course, be done by 
one or more of the team. By this divi- 
sion of labor a great deal was accom- 
plished in a short time, and at the late 
afternoon caucus a report was made. 

Much to the satisfaction of ‘the team, 
it was discovered that their estimate 
made in the rough would enable them to 
carry out all their plans and still leave 
a snug little nest egg for the etceteras 
which on such occasions intrude them- 
selves upon one’s notice at every turn. 
The first of these extras came in the 
shape of invitation cards and envelopes. 
One of the girls volunteered to write the 
invitations; another agreed to answer for 
their distribution. 

The house in which the entertainment 
was given was well adapted, with its 
attractive reception hall and large double 
parlors, for such a gathering, and lent 
itself readily to the decorative scheme. 
The hall was made especially festive and 
emphasized the cordial greeting and wel- 
come accorded the guests by their fair 
hostesses. Red and white bunting and 
the team’s pennants were everywhere. 
The railing of the staircase was gar- 
landed with the winning colors, while 
the newel post was very cleverly con- 
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verted into a post from which was sus- 
pended a wire basket in which rested 
a huge ball of red and white roses, 
A daintily laid tea table occupied a 
corner of the hall and an attractive 
maiden, whose gayety defeat had not 
altered, dispensed the cup that cheers 
to each new arrival, as he or she 
stood by the bright fire burning in the 
grate, and thus both the inner and the 
outer man were comforted at the same 
time. 

The parlors were also brave in red and 
white. This profuse display of the vic- 
tor’s colors showed that the first team 
knew how to suffer defeat bravely, if 
nothing more. The number and size of 
the rose jars filled to overflowing with 
luxuriant blossoms testified to their 
liberality as well as to their love of the 
beautiful. 

Here and there in the parlors small 
tables were arranged, and everything 
in readiness for the games which were 
to be a feature of the evening’s enter- 
tainment. The favors were small, 
fancy baskets filled with tiny chocolate 
balls. ue 
At half past ten the games were sus- 
pended and refreshments served, the 
small tables being again pressed into 
service. While still lingering over their 
fruit punch, strains of music were heard, 
and at the same time the door of a room 
in the rear was thrown open, disclosing 
to view the musicians seated under a 
canopy of red and white bunting. The 
nature of the music was _ invitation 
enough. Partners were chosen, and a 
general adjournment to the music room 
followed. The remainder of the even- 
ing was given over to dancing, of which 
sport young people were never yet known 
to tire, and when the time came for good 
nights, the unanimous expression of the 
guests was, that though the first team 
might, when a game of basket ball was 
in question, sometimes came out second, 
as hostesses they certainly would always 
score first. 
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WHAT TO DO WITH OLD 
THINGS 


By MISS AMY MILLER 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


THE average housekeeper is often con- 
fronted with the problem of what to 
do with old things — umbrellas, kid 
gloves, empty spools, etc., which have 
outlived their usefulness. Here are 
some practical hints, Mrs. Thrifty 
Housekeeper, on their disposal. 

First, that seedy old umbrella, which 
has seen better days. Cut off its cloth 
cover. If of silk, the pieces are useful 
in mending old silk garments, or to piece 
down ‘‘sister’s’’ skirt when she suddenly 
‘shoots up’’ and outgrows her clothes. 
Make a little yoke of bias folds and fag- 
gotting, place on the top and the skirt 
is ready for school days. 

If you have a bookcase or some tiny 
window sashes, and no brackets or cur- 
tain poles,Mr. Umbrella is the fairy god- 
father to supply them. ‘Take to pieces 
and with one blow of a hatchet cut a 
rib to desired length, previously tying 
a white string where you wish to chop. 
Now screw into the window frame at the 
top two small brass screw eyes for the 
socket; place in this your rod. If your 
windows are on hinges, the rods must 
lack at least an inch of reaching the 
window, to permit the latter to open 
freely. Hem and hang your curtain 
from the rod. Keep all in place by 
a string run through the hole at the end 
of rib and tied to the screw eye. The 
bottom end of the curtain may hang 
loose or have another rod attached. 

Take an old umbrella, rip off the 


_ cover, open the frame and secure the 


handle to a pole some four feet long, 
stuck into the lawn. Plant in a circle 
seeds of morning glory or other vines, 
and from stakes at regular intervals tie 
strings up to each rib and have a pretty 
lawn ornament or arbor for the children. 

Lap and tie firmly an umbrella rib 
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and sew in the round top of a hand- 
kerchief bag. 


So many useful things can be made 
from old broom and mop handles that 
these should never be burned or thrown 
away. Take a smooth broom handle and 
into each end fasten a small screw eye, 
at the proper distance; screw into the 
wall, behind the kitchen stove or over 
a register, two screw hooks, and hang 
the handle from these. This is a splen- 
did way to air and dry the baby’s ward- 
robe or tea towels, etc. Placed in the 
bathroom for towels, it may be stained 
or painted to match any woodwork. 

Last Fall I took an old broom stick, 
cut it in two parts of eighteen inches 
each. I padded one stick with some old 
muslin scented with orris powder, then 
I wound it with some old ribbon of 
a gay Dresden pattern, leaving a large 
bow in the center, with one long loop to 
hang up by, and lo! a pretty waist hanger 
which sold for a dollar at a charity 
bazaar. Sets of them could be made for 
coats, waists and skirts. 


Mop sticks make fine curtain poles for 
single windows. Two sticks spliced 
together, the joint neatly covered with 
tin, make a pole for a wide window or 
folding doors. Paint to match wood- 
work. 

Roll your unused silk goods on a 
broom stick to prevent splitting. Roll 
your embroidery pieces to avoid folding. 

Tie all empty spools on a string and 
hang away for future use. When driv- 
ing a nail in your tool shed, laundry or 
barn, or when out camping and you 
have no clothes hooks handy, put the 
nail through a spool, thus saving cloth. 
ing, etc., from rust stains, and this also 


preserves in some degree the shape of 


the garment. 
From an old kid glove cut a strip 
about one inch by four. Roll lengthwise 
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tightly and sew the outside edge firmly 
down with cotton, (silk cuts through the 
kid); this, when sewed to the inside of 
a coat, or other heavy garment, makes 
a hanger that cannot tear in two. Use 
care in matching shades and it will not 
show much. 


Never throw your old tin cans away. 
Hold by the tongs over a gas flame, or 
place in the range to melt to pieces. 
With a hammer pound the tin flat and 
nail over the holes of Mr. Rat or Mr. 
Mouse. Lay the largest pieces around 
on kitchen tables and shelves, for hot 
kettles to stand on. 

With heavy shears cut from tin the 
antique hinges, flowers, leaves, etc., 
now so fashionable for ornamenting pic- 
ture frames, shirt-waist boxes, etc. 
Tack on with small brads and use wire 
for the stems to connect. Lacquer or 
stain any color. 

Never throw away a broken piece of 
cut glass unless absolutely shattered. 
Some years ago I saw some lovely vases 
of cut glass on sale for three dollars and 
a half. One of them, which had a large 
piece broken off the top edge, I bought 
for twenty-five cents. A skillful glass 
cutter cut off this uneven top for thirty 
cents, so I have a lovely- vase for just 
fifty-five cents. If your cut glass decan- 
ter or water bottle literally “gets it in 
the neck,’’ have it trimmed down into 
a rose bowl, or a small olive dish or tray. 


z. 
EARNING “PIN MONEY” 


By WINNIFRED RAKESTRAW 


CHERAW, SOUTH CAROLINA 


| AM going to tell the girls who have to 
stay at home some ways for earning 
a little money. Every girl likes to have 
a little money of her own to spend. 
I.—Did you knowthat you could earn 
eight or ten dollars, or possibly more, 
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from a few rows of strawberries? The 
time to plant them is in the late Fall. 
We have only seven rows, but they bring 
us in eight or ten dollars every Spring. 
We planted the Brandywine. If you 
plant them in the Fall they will bear 
plentifully in the Spring, and after they 
are once planted they require very little 
attention. We pick them ourselves, 
only taking those that are perfectly ripe, 
and we sell them at twenty cents a 
quart. Last year we sold some plants 
from them, too. So you see that two or 
three dollar’s worth of strawberry plants 
is a good investment. 

II.—If you like to sew, but cannot fit 
clothes well, go to some good dress- 
maker and offer to finish up her work 
for her. She will probably be glad to 
pay you for making the collars and cuffs 
to waists, stitching skirts and frilling 
drop skirts. You will also be asked to 
sew on hooks and eyes, and put on but- 
tons and work button holes. You can 
take the work home to do, as I did. I 
made a nice little sum that way in the 
Spring. If you can hemstitch, embroi- 
der and do the faggoting which is used 
so much now, you can get good prices 
for it. 

III.—I made about five dollars in 
‘Gibson Girl” pillow tops. Get a yard 
of forty-inch, ten-cent white lawn. Cut 
from it four eighteen-inch squares of 
lawn. Now provide yourself with some 
pretty Gibson heads. Put one under- 
neath one of your squares of lawn and 
carefully trace the outline. Don’t try to 
make the hair or shade the face with the 
picture still underneath, for you cannot 
see clearly enough, and it would be a 
failure. Place a blotter beneath the 
lawn when you commence shading. 
After you have done one or two, you 
will think it very easy and delightful 
work. I sold them for twenty-five cents 
apiece, and got several orders for screens. 
I charged more for screens. The best 
way to put them on the market is to get 
some merchant to let you put them in 
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his store window. They are very pretty 
when made over a pale blue or yellow 
lining and finished off with a wide ruffle. 
Get some one who takes Collier’s to give 
you the Gibson heads from it. I hope 
this will prove a useful article. I know 
these ways are practical, for I have tried 
them. 

P. S.—I intend to make ‘‘The Home”’ 
department of the National Magazine 
pay my church money, if I can. Possi- 
bly this will be a useful suggestion, too. 


a 


HOW TO REST A TIRED 
MIND 


By JESSIE PORTER WHITAKER 


PIGEON COVE, MASSACHUSETTS 


Ceance of scene and occupation is 

restful, as Mrs. Gwin shows in her 
remarks about out-door walks, in the 
August National, but an intelligent in- 
terest in some phase of nature is an addi- 
tional help. 

Consult Mrs. Florence Merriam 
Bailey’s good books for beginners, 
or Grant’s “Our Common Birds and 
How to Know Them’ when you see 
some bird you cannot name; and you 
will need a glass at first, for only a robin 
or an English sparrow will stand still 
while you look for marks of identifica- 
tion, and even they have many cute 
ways interesting to watch. If you 
learn to listen to the songs and calls of 
the birds it will add interest to your 
walk, like hearing the voices of dear 
friends. 

In the early season you will need to 
keep count with pencil of the kinds you 
hear, lest you lose your count in the 
multitude of voices; but even on the 
dullest November day one may hear 
many kinds, for it is true that if we 
think birds we shall hear birds. 

So may you forget the impudent ser- 
vant or the ‘‘jelly that wouldn’t jell.’’ 
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THREE PRETTY PICTURES OF MASTER FRANCIS AND MISS MARGUERITE, THE FOUR-YEAR™ 
OLD TWIN CHILDREN OF MR. AND MRS. F. E. BROWN, OF CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


A HANDY DRESS FORM 


By AGNES NOYES WILTBERGER 
South Shore, South Dakota. 


The home dressmaker who does not care to buy or 
construct a permanent dummy, often feels the need of 
a handy substitute for herself, upon which to adjust 
the fulness of her shirt waist, the hang of a bolero, or 
the folds of a fichudrapery. It is no reflection upon 
the most classically correct form to say that a common 
feather pillow will prove a good substitute. Take a 
smoothly fitting, well boned lining or corset cover, fas- 
ten it around the pillow, stuffing out the bust and 
shoulders to make them smooth, and pulling a little 
extra fulness up into the neck and out at the armholes. 
The pillow should be large enough so that the feathers 
are not all needed to fill out the form, because, for con- 
venience in working, it should have a base well below 
the waist line to rest upon. This accommodating effigy 
will rest upon the table in front of the worker, patiently 
bide her own time for the careful adjustment of gathers 
and folds, receive with complacency the thrusts of in- 
numerable pins, and display no tendency to faintness. 


HOUSE PLANTS IN WINTER 


By FANNIE W. WOOD 
Falmouth, Indiana 


For indoor growth during winter there is little beau- 
ty or satisfaction in small slips that are often seen in 
the only bright windows in an ordinary home. Large, 
old plants have a dignity and beauty the small plant 
neverhas. One good-sized, healthy, well-cared-for plant 
with plenty of room and light, will give more pleasure 
than a window full of crowded, sickly looking plants 
or slips with not more than four or five leaves on 
each one. Crowded plants are sure to grow tall and 
spindling. 

If fine plants are desired, cover the stand with moss 
or sand to keep them moist and shower the plants 
occasionally. They need a moist atmosphere, but do 
not make the mistake of keeping the soil in the flower 
pots constantly wet, never allowing it to dry out even 
a little on the surface. The soil in the pots should be 
given a chance to get nearly dry before watering. To 
keep plants in good condition they must be protected 
from sudden changes and drafts of cold air. Fresh 
air must be admitted when plants are kept in a living 


room to take the place of that whose vitality has been 
burned out. Like ourselves they need healthy air to 
breathe. To keep in good form plants must be turned 
often and pruned. Arrange flowers in window garden 
with regard to contrast or harmony, but do not over- 
look the importance of placing the sun-loving plants 
very near the glass and those liking partial shade in the 
rear. Remember, palms grow best out of the sunlight 
entirely. Another essential with palm culture is the 
best of drainage. 


TO CLEAN GLASS BOTTLES 
By LINA S. MERCHANT 
Buffalo, New York 


Keep a box of small pebbles, from the size of a small 
pea tota small bean, and when you wish to clean 
decanters or glass bottles, put into the article from a 
teaspopnful to two tablespoonfuls of the pebbles, ac- 
cording-to size, then add warm water to which a little 
soda has been added, and shake until all discolorations 
have’ béen removed. This method is much better than 
using shot, which leaves behind a portion of oxide of 
lead, Which soon impairs the beauty of the glass. 


A BATH MAT HINT 


By MRS. R. L. 
Roanoke, Virginia 

Have any of the housekeepers who read the National 
found trouble in keeping their bath mats dry and clean ? 
Often they will be left on the floor wet, to be walked 
over by dirty shoes. I put a tape loop on each corner 
of one end of mine and hang it on the bath room door, 
convenient to use and where it can cover an unsightly 
hot water bag, or whatever may hang on the door. 


POLISHING THE PIANO 


By MRS. LOTTIE MORSE 
Santa Ana, California 

Your piano may be polished safely and beautifully 
with pure castile soap and cold water. Moisten a 
small soft cloth with water, rub well with soap, dip 
lightly in water again and apply, washing about 
eighteen inches square surface at a time. Dry at once 
with old cheesecloth, and the polish is there. Do not 
use chamois. 
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MAGIC OF SAVED PENNIES 


By AURELLA ROUNDS 
Rogers Park, Illinois 


Have you ever tried saving your pennies? It is sur- 
prising what a short time it takes to accumulate two or 
three dollars, I started a penny bank a few years ago, 
dropping into a little sweet grass basket which hap- 
pened to be on my desk all the pennies that came my 
way,— some days there were but two or three and again 
they would number seven or eight. I have had a 
spoon case, leather covered and satin lined, made to 
order, to hold a dozen of my pretty souvenir spoons; 
have framed two water color paintings, bought a pair 
of silver sugar tongs, a chocolate pot and other things 
that I wanted but did not feel I could afford to spend 
the money outright for—all from the premises. 

When I have one hundred saved I put them in an 
envelope, marking on it the amount, and lay them 
aside. As soon as Ihave enough to purchase the ar- 
ticle I am working for I take the envelopes to the 
bank, dry goods store or news depot and have no 
trouble in exchanging for bills. 

Three of my girl friends are saving now, having 
noticed my little basket of pennies, asked about it and 
received “ nest eggs” from it. Don’t you want totry it 
and see how nice it is to be able to point to first one 
pretty and useful piece and then another and say that 
you bought them with pennies? 


TWO COMFORT HINTS 
By BELLE TAYLOR 
Austin, Texas 


There are two little things which, if done nightly, 
will add to the joy of going to bed and to sleep after 
working hard allday. One is, to rub vaseline or olive 
oil into the soles of the feet. This is soothing and 
cooling in Summer and warming in Winter. 

The other 1s, to take a pinch each of fine salt and 
powdered borax, dissolve in a little water, say two or 
three tablespoonfuls, and bathe theeyes. Thesalt and 
borax, with a small vessel for mixing, can be kept on 
the washstand ready for use, so that it will take very 
little time to do it while preparing for bed, and the eyes 
will be refreshed and strengthened for the next day’s 
work, This has been tried and recommended by more 
than one, and is worth trying. 


ONIONS AS A DISINFECTANT 
By GRACE MURRAY STEPHENSON 
Austin, Texas 

One of the best disinfectants in a sick room where 
there is contagion is a dish of sliced raw onions. They 
should be carefully disposed of every morning, prefer- 
ably buried, and fresh ones used. As they absorb so 
many impurities from the air, they should never. be 


peeled or sliced any length of time before.they are to 
be used as food. : 


TO CLEAN SPONGES 
By MRS. MARGARET: FELT 
Somerville, Massachusetts 


To clean sponges wash them in diluted tartaric acid, 
rinsing them afterwards in water. It will make them 
very soft and white. 


TO REMOVE SUMMER TAN 


By MRS. J. V. MARRS 
Jewett, Illinois 


Apply the following: Lime water, one ounce ; oil 
sweet almonds, one ounce; a pinch of boracic acid. 
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VIRTUES OF WATERMELON SEED 


By MRS. ABRAHAM DUNHAM 
Terre Haute, Illinois 


If a new arrival may speak out, I would like to tell 
you all to save nlenty of watermelon seed to use in case 
of sickness. I know of no other home remedy so good 
for kidney trouble as watermelon seed tea, Use a 
handful of watermelon seed to one pint of water; let it 
steep well; dose, one-half teacupful taken at intervals 
as desired. During a long seige of mumps last Spring 
we found nothing equalled this for giving the patient 
relief. It is mild and harmless and yet efficacious, and 
may be given to little babes in small doses. Since my 
experience last Spring with nearly a dozen cases of 
mumps in the family, I am resolved never to let a 
season pass without storing up a large quantity of 
watermelon seed. 


SOMETHING WORTH REMEM- 
BERING 


By MRS. E. M. KLINK 
Portland, Oregon 


Something that will become an old household remedy 
in a few years, but has not been discovered long enough 
to be so now, is the tact that alcohol is a perfect anti- 
dote for carbolic acid poisoning. Never have carbolic 
acid in your house without having a bottle of alcohol 
also. Should the acic be swallowed by mistake, give 
immediately from three to five table spoonfuls of pure 
alcohol, followed by an emetic. Should the acid be 
spilled on the flesh apply alcohol freely to the spot at 
once, and a terrible burn and scar may be entirely 
averted, 

T have seen this tried both ways with perfect success. 


STORE UP AUTUMN SUNSHINE. 


By FLORENCE BICKNELL 
Watkins, New York 

One way of making the household duties easier is to 
take good care of the health. First, do all the work 
possible on the veranda ;, second, Open all the doors and 
windows every morning and let.the sunshine in. Hang 
all the bedding out on the line. Third, store away all 
the October sunshine and October air in the system you 
can, for it will strengthen and thereby aid you in your 
tasks during the winter months. 


TO DETECT SPURIOUS LINEN 
By ADELAIDE NEWHALL 
- West Medway, Massachusetts 


When making the purchase, moisten the tip of one 
finger and: press firmly upon the goods. If it wets 
through instantly, the fabric is linen. Cotton will 
require several seconds to become saturated. Linen 
should be shrunk before an attempt to draw a thread is 
made; otherwise the line may show an alarming 
diagonal. 


RECONCILING A BOY TO PATCHES 
By MRS. F. PHILLIPS 
Seeket, Maine 


Small boys who dislike to wear patched trousers 
make no- objection, frequently, if the patches are 
placed outside, in the way bicycle trousers are rein- 
forced. I always buy two pairs of trousers with one 
coat; after the first pair is worn out the best part is 
cut out and kept to repair the second, when they in 
turn, need mending, and so the patches are of the same 
color and material 
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EDWIN MARKHAM, LAST OF THE GREEK SINGERS, AUTHOR OF “THE MAN WITH 
THE HOE” AND MANY OTHER FINER IF LESS FAMOUS POEMS 
From a portrait by Pirie MacDonald, photographer of men, New York City 
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EDWIN MARKHAM 


By YONE 


AUTHOR OF “FROM 


LITTLE while ago the yellow moon 

(the world is turning yellow also in 
Autumn) rose like a solitary priest in 
his evening walk. What a reflection in 
the moon! The breeze passed. The 
insects hushed. The trees cast their 
shadows in the indolent air. I have been 
reading ‘‘My Own Book’”’ under the soft 
light of a lamp—how I hate the electric 
globe! —the record of a journey over a 
mountain and valley of my life. Once 
upon a time the following was written: 


‘*May 25, ’97—I have dined — good 
God!—with Charles Edwin Markham (he 
had not shed off his ‘Charles’ at that 
day) at Miss A. K.’s hillside cottage— 
the hillside where the high trees sing 
‘some cry of Sappho’s lyré, of Saadi’s 
flute’ as he expresses it. He was art- 
lessly commanding, prophet-like indeed, 
but unlike Joaquin, with a delightful 
reminiscence of scholarliness. His per- 
sonality appeared to me as if he were 
a huge country house having a hundred 
windows open, into whose every room 
—even a bed-chamber—I was welcomed. 
I felt perfectly at home with him. 

‘*His voice was clearly large like a 
voice of the woodland. His brown eyes 
kept no secret, like the bosom of the 
sky. ‘My God is Poesy and Myth,’ he 
said. What sunshine in his face! He 
was like a free bird, kissing his hands 
to the world with laughter, singing some 
glad song into the wind. He was like 
a boy just out of his school gate. He 
showed me a cheque sent from the pub- 
lishers for his ‘Looking into a Gulf’ (I 
have read it a week ago) with such an 
innocent pride, in the street car on the 
way to his house. He invited me to 
stop a day or two with him. What a 
heavenly simplicity! 

‘*He talked upon William Morris and 
Watson. He made me believe that the 
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poet should stand on Life (not looking 
upon the stars only.) The poet has to 
ease the road and lighten the load for 
a faltering soul. Building a fraternal 
kingdom should be his work—the per- 
fection of Brotherhood. ‘Love is greater 
than song or singer,’ Markham said. 

‘‘He is more than a poet for the 
Japanese mind. What a tender large- 
ness in his heart! I felt a happy sensa- 
tion from his hand—what a warm hand 
with sure grasp!—the sensation of meet- 
ing with the dove-eyed Truth running 
through his blood. I was glad to leave 
my hand buried in his safe hand. 

“We left Miss A. K’s late at night. 
It was dark. We walked down the hill, 
frightening the crickets to a sudden hush 
in spite of ourselves. What a beautiful 
poem, by the way, is his ‘Cricket.’ 

“He took me around to see his books 
—what a library!—when we arrived at 
his house. He was particularly proud 
in showing me Keats’ Complete Works 
with the ‘light-winged dryad of the trees’ 
in gold for the cover design. He read 
me some of his poems. 

“*T thanked God I was given such a 
highly pleasing evening. 

“‘Good-night, Mr. Markham!” 


One day he invited me for his lecture 
on Omar Khayyam. (Where’s a town 
which was indifferent to the Rubaiyat ?) 

“Is there no chance for a poet to 
publish his work?’’ he exclaimed, when 
I got to his house. He denounced, but 
with abundant humor, the eastern pub- 
lishers who returned his mss. with the 
usual thanks after keeping them many 
a month. 

He wrote me, August 29, 1897, to be 
exact: ‘‘I shall be glad to see your book 
when it comes out. Two books for you, 
and here I am FORTY-FIVE with 
none!”’ 


. 
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Think of Markham in ‘89 with “The 
Man With the Hoe!”’ Finally he got 
one book—a wonderful one, too. 

Alas, my books will soon be perished 
like a phantom in the air. His book— 
the one book after a patience of more 
than twenty years—will live as the voice 
of the century. 

I read ‘‘Tompkins’’ on the top of the 
tablets of his letters written in those 
days. Yes, Tompkins grammar school! 
He was a beloved head master of the 
school for many a year, You cross the 
Bay of San Francisco — what an elegant 
mirror it appeared under the glorious 
Californian sun from Miller’s Heights! 
—and you take a train for Oakland. 
You will see a school at your right — an 
insignificant affair alike to any other 
grammar school,—that’s the Tompkins. 
Mr. Markham (or ‘‘ Professor Markham’’ 
as he was called) might be seen every 
morning hurrying on a bicycle—he was 
a splendid rider—carrying his manu- 
scripts of poems under his arm. (Oak- 
land people must be missing his heroic 
sight nowadays. How they respected 
him!) He used to ask me whether I had 
any poem with me—‘“‘something in 
pocket”’ as he put it — whenever I met 
him-—even on a chance meeting on the 
street. It would be quite a natural 
thing for him to carry a ms. —- as natural 
as to carry a handkerchief. ‘‘Poetry is 
my life,’’ he declared in the first line of 
the first letter he ever wrote me. He 
would serenely sit in a little room of his 
friend’s house every evening, where he 
used to dine,—the room where the pic- 
ture of ‘‘The Man With the Hoe’’ with 
‘“*the emptiness of ages in his face,’’ was 
hanged. (I smiled to myself conceitedly 
when his poem made a sudden outcry, 
and said: “I know it.’’) 

He would carefully revise his poems 
over and over. Once I saw his manu- 
script of one poem whose each line was 
changed more than a dozen times. A 
lady who knew him intimately told me 
once laughingly that he would take an 
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entire evening in thinking whether he 
should use a semicolon in the place of 
a period. He would send out a few 
copies of his poems in manuscript among 
his confidential friends for criticism. 
‘John Vance Cheney doesn’t think it 
wise to drop ‘Charles’ out of my name,” 
he said one day. Doubtless he must 
have been asking about that also. I 
dare say it took him two or three years 
before he cast it off entirely. He asked 
often even my own opinion upon his 
work—I, a foreigner, with a scanty store 
of English poetry. He would regard it 
as an honor if he were praised by school 
children. 

One Sunday Mr. Markham and I went 
to see Joaquin Miller, he carrying his 
mss. of course, and I with an apple pie 
for Miller’s dear mother. 

‘*Put aside your poems, Markham! 
Let us talk of something else,’’ Joaquin 
exclaimed bluntly. I knew he must 
have been wounded. Poor Markham! 

I saw him one afternoon with Miss 
Murphy, carrying a few bundles, in San 
Francisco. We parted after exchanging 
a greeting. They were married on the 
next day, to my surprise. Once he 
asked me to join in his housekeeping, 
and assured me of a jolly time with him 
and his library. I had written him for 
any suggestion at that time when I was 
rather hard up. I didn’t accept his 
kind proposition. I lost the chance of 
my life. It is my eternal regret now 
that I did not live with him for even 
a few months. 

We had been talking of nothing but 
Markham’s poems. There was a rumor 
of his leaving California. Someone 
ventured to accuse him of being spoiled 
by his sudden fame. We—Mr. Miller 
and I—had just finished our dinner at 
the Heights. Miller began to smoke 
and said that he had seen Mrs. Mark- 
ham in Oakland street. “She assured 
me that Markham was wearing the ‘same 
old hat’,’’ Miller said. 

I found myself in New York in ’g9. 
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I hurried to see Mr. Markham in Brooks 
lyn where he lived. His beard was 
trimmed nicely. He was dressed in a 
frock: coat. He was thinking about 
something else. He was cold. He in- 
vited me to dine with him on the next 
day. I didn’t come, however, thinking 
he was not the same Markham whom I 
used to know. 

He invited me again last Spring when 


PETERKIN °. . a 


By KATHERINE LEE BATES 


WELLESLEY, 


HE crown of cats who trod as if 
Shod in a moccasin. 
He tested his milk with a daibcane sniff, 
He leapt on mice like a hippogriff, 
And no wonder at all that Pendleton 
Thought a shadow had crossed the sun Fe 
When beneath his hand lay cold and stiff & 


MASSACHUSETTS a” 


I was fresh from England. I went to 
his home in West New Brighton.. He 
rushed out from within, stretching out 
his large hands, ‘I smelled your odor, 
I felt your vibration,’ he exclaimed at 
the entrance door. 

‘““Come right in!’’ 

Thank God, there was my dear Mr. 
Markham again, big hearted, sunny and 
sweet. 


+ 
ad 


His Peterkin. 


With folded paws poor pussy lay, 

Mute as a violin i 
On which the fiddler forgets to play, 
And his little master to grief gave way. 


‘‘If my other friends should die, 


” wept he, 


**T could bear it, mamma, for I should see 
Them all again in heaven some day. 
—But Peterkin! ”’ 


Who knows? whatever on earth is sweet 
A sweeter life may win 
In the paradise garden, incomplete 
Without the frolic of creature feet. 
Where our lost birds trill, and our lost dogs wait 
To welcome us in at the dear home gate, 
Please God, where the loved and the loving meet, 


Is Peterkin. 
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COMMENT 


By FRANK PUTNAM 


CHARLES R. DENEEN OF ILLINOIS 


AM not making any predictions con- 

cerning the result of the national elec- 
tion to take place this month. Five 
times I have offered presidential fore- 
casts, and not once was I sustained 
by the facts.. Some men have a genius 
for siding with minorities. Roosevelt 
may win, or Parker may win. It doesn’t 
make much difference to me which wins. 
Either man will do the work as well as 
a good many earlier presidents have 
done it. Both are good, sound, average 
Amerioans, mentally and physically; 
and the rule of the average may not 
be brilliant but is usually safe. 

Four candidates on state tickets seem 





to me to be sure of election — four 
whose campaigns have been most widely 
discussed, next to that of the national 
tickets. These men are: 


1—CHARLES R. DENEEN, re- 
publican nominee for governor of IIli- 
nois. 


2—JOSEPH W. FOLK, democratic 
nominee for governor of Missouri. 

3—ROBERT M. LAFOLLETTE, 
republican nominee for governor of 
Wisconsin. 


4—ALVA ADAMS, democratic 
nominee for governor of Colorado. 


Deneen and Folk are prosecuting at- 
torneys—in Chicago and St. Louis re- 
spectively — who actually prosecute, 
without fear or favor, rich rascals and 
poor—declining to be restrained by 
political or any other pull—governed by 
a conviction that the honest majority 
of the voting population desires to see 
the laws honestly and impartially en- 
forced. Folk’s specialty is democratic 
boodlers—he has purged his own party 
of the thieves who prostituted it to 
their own base ends. Deneen’s specialty 
for a long time was dishonest bankers— 
and he is represented by a long row of 
them, safely caged, in one of the prisons 
of Illinois. 

Adams has been governor of Colorado 
before, and when in that office com- 
manded the respect of both capital and 
labor, that is to say, of mine owners and 
miners’ unions, which under Governor 
Peabody’s administration have alter- 
nated in fomenting anarchy in certain 
sections of the Centennial state. Adams 
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HONORABLE JOSEPH W. FOLK OF MISSOURI 


Not yet thirty-five years old, this man has won national celebrity, and is soon 
to become governor of a great state. Like Charles Deneen of Illinois, whom the 
republicans of that state have named for governor, Mr. Folk isa public pros- 
ecutor who actually prosecutes, without fear or favor. He cannot be either 
bullied or bribed. The plain people of Missouri have found this out, and they are 
going to confer upon him the highest honor in their gift—-not because he is a dem- 
ocrat, but because he is an honest public officer — and because a vast majority of 
Americans want that kind of in office. The same logic should elect Deneen, 
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has a way of making men of all sorts like 
him—probably because he likes-all sorts 
of men—and is said to be fair in his 
dealings with them, rich and poor alike. 

Peabody possibly meant to be just; he 


certainly has given sanction to utter law- 


lessness on the part of the mine owners, 
in a way and to a degree that has caused 
him to be severely censured by men of 
all shades of opinion outside of Colo- 
rado.- Instead of bringing to bear all 


the forces of civil iaw to restore peace. 


and order in the mining regions, he 
turned’ the military forces of thé state 
over to the: mine owners and let thein 
commit outrages worse even than those 
which the union miners- coinmitted 
against non-union men—and these were 
bad enough. 

What Colorado needs is order and the 
restoration of civil justice. With Adams 
in the governor’s chair and an honest 
legislature in 
people of Colorado will’ get action on 
their mandate for an eight-hour day in 
the mines. It should -be remembered 
that it was the action of the mine owners 
in evading and by trickery defeating the 
state’s popular mandate for this eight- 
hour law that gave rise to the present 
trouble. Colorado needs to teach both 
her mine owners and her union miners 


that liberty under aw is not. a dead - 


letter. It seems to be the general im- 
pression out that way that Adams is the 
best instrument the state can use to do 
this particular bit of teaching. 
Lafollette’s fight is for control of his 
party in his own state and ultimately for 
the presidency. The former he has 
won; the latter is a long road. The 
essence of Lafollette’s platform is a 
demand that the government be brought 
closer to the people and made more im- 
mediately responsive to their will. He 
is in the republican party what Bryan is 
in the democratic party—a disturber, 
a radical, a progressive. 
Ambitious?—and selfish? Of course. 
What politician isn’t? Human, are they 


-are- voters. 


session at Denver, the- 
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not? The best we can ask from the best 
of them is that they shall take their 
orders from the rank and file rather than 
from special interests or classes. The 
wisest - leaders of both the old parties 
are constantly doing this thing more and 
more. Roosevelt owes nine-tenths of 
his personal popularity to the general 
impression that he relies on the people 
and not on Wall-street for his election. 
Parker’s lack of favor with the Bryan 
democrats is due to their belief that he 
is backed by-and may if elected be con- 
trolled by the Wall street element. As 
a matter of fact both men have Wall 


‘Street backing—all they can get of ii, 


and glad to have it. Wall street is 
a part of the United States, and an 
uncommonly rich part. Its residents 
Most of them, because they 
or their friends enjoy or desire to enjoy 
special favors from the federal govern- 
ment, are campaign contributors. <A 
good many of them contribute to both 
party funds—so as to be ‘‘safe’’ whoever 
wins. Politics: is a matter of ‘‘busi- 
ness” with them—strictly business. 

I fear that my first choice, Debs, and 
my second choice, Watson, will not get 
inany votes in -Wall street. © ‘‘Jim’’ 
Keene and other academic socialists 
among the millionaires may quiet con- 
science with a ballot for Debs, and Poet- 
Banker Stedman may-give his vote to 
Historian Watson, through professional 
courtesy; but I fear that if either Debs 
or Watson is to be elected to the presi- 
dency this year it will have to be done 
by men who have no favors to ask of 
government at the expense of the in- 
direct tax-payers. 


z 
CHARLES WARREN 
STODDARD 


ssQOUTH SEA IDYLS”’ has become 

a classic throughout the English- 
reading world. It stamped its author at 
once as one of the foremost living liter- 
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CHARLES WARREN STODDARD, WHO WILL WRITE FOR THE NATIONAL DURING 1905 


ary artists. In the roll of living Ameri- ranked with the author of the ‘“Idyls.” 


can men of letters there are Jess than a 
dozen -— James, Howells, Twain, Mark- 
ham, Harris, Read, McGaffey, Aldrich, 
Miller, Stedman and Riley—who can be 


And all his other books sustain the im- 
pression of his exquisite artistic sensi- 
bility, his utter fidelity to the highest 
ideals of craftsmanship. In person and 
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in product, he fulfills admirably the part 
of a Great Man of Letters. 

Mr. Stoddard has taken up residence 
in Cambridge, Massachusetts, and after 
a long convalescence from a severe ill- 
ness, has begun a series of reminiscen- 
tial sketches and essays — biographical 
and autobiographical, to appear in the 
National Magazine during 1905. Mr. 
Stoddard authorizes’us to announce the 
following titles, the first to be published 
in January: 

1.—‘In the Valley of the Shadow of 
the Sky Scrapers,’’ concerning which he 
adds: ‘‘It is to be a breezy sketch of 
my last experience in New York City— 
a city which I loathe from the bottom of 
my heart. I hope you don’t object to 
that? ’’ 

Not a bit! 

2.—‘Ouida: at Home in Florence — 
an Interview.” 

3.—‘*Prentice Mulford: a Personal 
Sketch of Him as I Knew Him.” 

4.—‘Rudyard Kipling in His Brattle- 
boro Home, as I Saw Him.’’ 

5.—‘‘Recollections of Kate Field.’ 


For the December National Mr. Stod- 
dard has written a Christmas story in 
his best vein, as colorful and quaintly 
fanciful as a fine old tapestry. dt is 
called, ‘‘ Christmas at Crazy Castle.’’ 


a 


THE CHRISTMAS NATIONAL 


TODDARD’S story, ‘‘Christmas at 

Crazy Castle,’ heads the list of 
eight stories which will make the Na- 
tional for December, 1904, the best 
fiction number in the history of this 
magazine. Other titles are: 

2.—*‘The Woman’s Number,’ by 
M. MacLean Helliwell of Toronto. 

3.—*Deep Mining,’ by Christobelle 
van Asmus Bunting of Evanston, IIli- 
nois. 
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4.—‘‘John Moseley’s Victory,’’ by 
Elliott. Flower of Chicago. 

5:—‘The Tar-Burner,’’ by Harold 
Child of Norfolk, Virginia. 

6.—** Hiccoughs,’’ by Holman F. Day 
of Maine. 

7.—*A Christmas House Party,’’ by 
Katherine E. Megee of Waynesboro, : 
Virginia. 

8.— ‘‘S’posin’ It Was You!”’ by 
Elizabeth Fry Page of Nashville, Ten- 
nessee. (A story for the children.) 


Aside from the departments—‘‘ Affairs 
at Washington,’”’ ‘‘ Beauties of the 
American Stage,’’ ‘“‘The Home,’’ and 
‘‘Note and Comment,’’ there will be 
but three special articles in the number, 
as follows: 


1.—‘*Phoebe,’’ a bird story by Dallas 
Lore Sharp, whom John Burroughs be- 
lieves is the most faithful of all our 
nature students and whom I believe to 
be the finest literary artist in that in- 
teresting group. 


2.—“In the Bungalow with Charles 
Warren Stoddard —a Protest Against 
Modernism,’’ by Yone Noguchi, the sec- 
ond in a series of intimate character 
studies of leading American men 


‘of letters to be written for the Na- 


tional by the celebrated young Japan- 
ese poet and story teller. ‘‘ Edwin 
Markham,’’in this number, opens the 
series. 


3.—‘Aloha! Wela, Wela!’’ by Ethel 
Armes, who, like Yone Noguchi, was 
a member of a group of talented young 
people that gathered about Stoddard in 
his famous Bungalow in Washington, 
when he was professor of English litera- 
ture in the Roman Catholic university 
there. 


The Bungalow is no more, but the 
memory of it will long endure in these 
sprightly sketches of the life that made 
it notable among the literary shrines of 
the national capital. 





